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THE FALSE MARTYR AND TILE TRUE. 


[" has been said by railing accusers that to be a 
Gladstonian, and yet possess brains within the forehead, 
requires either a very unusual idiosyncrasy or the possession 
of triple brass over the envelope of the brains. But the 
difficulty of keeping a countenance while making the pro- 
fessions necessary to the moment seems to be increasing at 
arate which must be rather alarming to the persons called 
upon to keep it. A little separate attention may perhaps 
be spared for the curious collection of somebodies and no- 
hodies who have pledged themselves to an agitation on 
Clonmellian atrocities, but here we do not speak of these. 
We are thinking rather of the more or less responsible 
speakers and writers, from Mr. Moriey downwards, who 
have to pretend indignation at the sufferings of Mr. 
Batrour’s victim. It is, perhaps, a very little comfort- 
ing to see that such persons are, as a rule, very shy 
of referring to the most purely ludicrous part of the 
substance of Mr. Ba.rour’s capital speech last Saturday 
night, just as they also say little on the most serious 
part, which Lord Se_sorne and Mr. Courtney well en- 
dorsed on Tuesday at Oxford. It is natural, but. still, 
though natural, something of a sign of grace, that speakers 
and writers should wish to draw a veil over the crowning 
exhibition of insensibility alike to the ludicrous and the 
becoming. Even Parnellism cannot greatly love that egre- 
gious Chief Magistrate of Dublin who first sent a telegram 
in the style of a “dime novel” at midnight, then rang or 
attempted to ring an unhappy politician out of his bed at 
two o'clock in the morning, and finally mistook, by his 
deputy and his own firm conviction, the naturally irate 
secretary of a Secretary in an old Oxford boating coat for 
the Secretary himself decorated with a “star.” We should 
not be surprised at hearing that Gladstonians are sincerely 
angry with the unlucky Lorp Mayor for his fiasco. Yet 
he was cnly endeavouring to imitate the conduct of the 
martyr of Clonmell. In reference to that martyr Mr. 
Mor ey (who we are glad to see has profited by the rebukes 
which his Sheffield speech brought on him, and, if he was 
perverse and sophistical at Newcastle, was, at any rate, not 
ill-mannered) affects to be very angry with Mr. BaLrour 
for his treatment of Mr. O’Brrex. But he gives up his 
whole case by naively admitting that in Mr. O’Briey’s 
place he should wear the prison clothes and make no fuss. 
Of course Ke would, and the fact that he would is fatal to 
Mr. O’Briey’s claims to pose. The absurd creatures who 
write to the Duily News and other papers to say that they 
“could not rest till they had penned a line,” that they 
cannot understand how any man “with a spark of love 
“in his heart,” could leave Mr. O’Brien sitting in his 
shirt on the hot-water pipes (for it seems that, though 
prison garb is fatal to a gentleman, prison hot water is 
not), and so forth, for the most part have little or no know- 
ledge of what they really mean. But there are others who 
do know, and these persons, apparently in cold blood, admit 
Mr. O’Briey’s claim to rank as something like a persecuted 
Early Christian. An Early Christian who screams and 
struggles and scratches on his way, not to the lions or to 
the stake, but to a comfortable hypocaust-warmed cham- 
ber; an Early Christian who objects to an infinitely 
milder tunica molesta, not because it hurts, but because it 
is not the garment for a gentleman accused of a political 
offence; an Early Christian who causes to be circulated 
heartrending reports that his persecutors give him panem 
vix fractum—this is a very original martyr indeed. That 
he has obtained an apparent victory by his tactics may be 
unfortunate, and it naturally gives the Gladstonian party 
an opportunity, which it has not missed, of abusing the 
authorities for discontinuing what the authorities had 


been abused for beginning. A moment's thought, however, 
would show Unionists that they have nothing to censure, 
and Gladstonians that they have nothing to crow over. 
Mr. O’Brien, with the cunning which he usually shows, 
has put himself under the protection of the very law which 
he resists. As soon as “ his health is affected,” he becomes 
entitled as a privilege to what he vainly claimed as a right. 
And this is a sufficient refutation of his claim to bravery. 
A brave man suffers in silence; an hysterical coward uses 
his hysteria as a means to procure himself immunity from 
suffering. Mr. O’Brien shields himself with his feminine 
and puerile folly just as his countrymen put women and 
children before them in the day of battle. 

Yet there was a martyr in Ireland at the time when these 
idle howls echoed Mr. O’Brrey’s idler squalls and struggles, 
and that was Inspector Martin, of the Irish Constabulary, 
who was mashed to death with stones and sticks by the 
mild people of Gweedore for doing his duty in arresting the 
notorious Father McFappev, chief of those scandals to re- 
ligion who encourage Irishmen to break the Eighth Com- 
mandment, and are the not indirect causes of their breaking 
the Sixth. How far the lamentable murder of this brave 
man may be due to the gingerly fashion in which the 
authorities use, and yet do not use, military force is a very 
grave question. We cannot ourselves see that eighty police 
some hundreds of yards away, and regulars still further, are 
of any more use as cover to an arresting party than if they 


‘were comfortably reposing in the “well-lighted barracks” 


which enrapture the imagination of Lord WotseLey and 
excite Mr. Mortey’s scorn, But no error of judgment of 
this kind can excuse the brutal savagery of this mob of 
thieves and murderers in defence of their misleader. There 
is, of course, the usual hypocritical chorus of “ Shocking ! 
“ shocking!” from the newspaper organs of Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Mr. Parnett. Mr. Mortey, speaking to an audience 
which, itself not hypocritical, greeted his mention of the 
murder of Martin with “ Hear! Hear! and laughter,” de- 
clares, with remarkable iteration, “ I deplore it, I condemn 
“ it, and I hate it. I deplore, condemn, and hate the whole 
“ scene.” Mr. Morey deplores, condemns, and hates the 
murder of Inspector Martin ; and then, by way of showing 
the intelligence and the sincerity of his feelings, he goes 
about making speeches every word of which is a “Go it, 
“ Ned!” to the men who hound the miserable peasantry on 
to these murders. It is very curious and interesting to 
compare the difference of Mr. Mortey’s attitude towards 
contemporary objects of his feelings of disapproval. He 
condemns, deplores, and hates the murder of Martin, but 
his only remedy is to hand Ireland over to the murderers. 
He in a much more evident sincerity condemns, deplores, 
and hates the treatment of Mr. O’Brien, but his remedy 
here is very different. 

It is not impossible that it may seem n to honest 
folk to think of .some means to neutralize the “demon- 
“ stration” which Mr. Oscar Brownie and Mr. Oscar 
Wipe, with Mr. pe Borwor and the Reverend THomas 
GurTEry, are getting up to embarrass the Government. 
Others may think it better to make no reply to the 
Reverend Tuomas Gurrery, Mr. pe Botwor, and Mr. 
Oscar Browninc, even when they are seconded by Mr. 
Toren, Alderman Gripper, and Mr. Frepertc Harrison. 
But it is certainly worth while to impress upon the Go- 
vernment the extreme desirableness of giving a severe 
lesson, at the first opportunity, to the ruffianism of Ire- 
land. Far too much forbearance has been exercised to- 
wards the human wild beasts who (at the instigation, it 
is true, of men infinitely more guilty than themselves) 
take every opportunity of murderously assailing the officers 
of the law. It is, of course, quite right that recourse 
to extreme measures should not be had before it is 
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necessary ; and it is only too true that the conduct— 
long unparalleled in English political history—of Mr. 
GtapsTovE and his followers in reference to the Mitchelstown 
affair has, as naturally as deplorably, exercised a benumbing 
and deterring influence on those charged with the manage- 
ment of seditious and violent crowds. But it is impossible 
to see the justice of taking this loving care of ruftians and 
rent-stealers, at the expense of the lives and limbs of 
those who are serving their country. It is impossible not to 
see in the audacity with which the police were attacked 
on this occasion the result, not merely of a special at- 
tachment on the part of the flock to their very unreverend 
shepherd, but a result also of the mildness which was shown 
to persons guilty of hardly inferior violence at the Fal- 
carragh evictions and elsewhere. It is a most excellent 
thing that the Government should go on as at present, un- 
hasting, unresting, with the punishment of evil-doers like 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Harrineron, Mr. Sueeny and Father 
McFappey, who are cunning enough or timid enough to 
keep their misdeeds within limits which only imprisonment 
can reach. Buta lesson has also to be taught to bolder 
wretches like the actual murderers of Martry. They are ig- 
norant, no doubt; they are misled, no doubt. But it is certain 
that, if the instigation of the enemies of urder eggs them on, 
the mistaken forbearance of the friends of order has some- 
thing of the same effect. The “slavish discipline of the 
“ soldier,” as Mr. Morey, who has reasons, no doubt, for 
not liking the soldier at present, will almost too certainly 
have to be called in sooner or later, and it is not only 
wisdom, but the truest mercy, to call it in sooner. 


A BATCIL OF SPEECHES. 


‘F public interest could be materialized and considered in 
the lump, would it be found that all of three parts of 

it, and part of the fourth, was Irish question? For our 
part we doubt it, and yet, if we are to judge by the four 
speeches delivered on Tuesday and Wednesday, it must be so. 
Lord SELBorveE and Mr. Courtney spoke of nothing else at 
Oxford. Earl Spencer spoke of hardly anything else at 
Reading. Sir Hicks-Beacu spoke mainly about 
the same thing at Clifton. The papers for their part do 
their best to exaggerate the prominence of this obtrusive 
business. What a speaker has to say about any other 
matter is manifestly considered by them as forming that 
half of his speech which the reporter may most safely 
leave out. It is a sound rule that a man knows his own 
business better than the outsider can, and yet, if we may 
venture to address a word to the reporter, it would be to 
advise him to leave out the Irish half. Earl Spencer may 
not have had anything very instructive to say about County 
Councils or National Defence ; but what he did say can by 
no possibility have been so foolish as his remarks on the 
Irish question. It may seem bold to put limits to the 
ineptitude which develops in him who has become a 
Gladstonian, and yet we feel persuaded that even these 
principles could not cause an English noble and landowner 
to talk about a matter of business or about the safety 
of his country such portentous platitudes as Earl Spencer 
talked about Ireland. It is, no doubt, possible to say 
of any subject that it can only be settled by the return 
of our great leader to office, which is a weak piece of 
twaddle. But it is only when Ireland is in question 
that any man can quite reach the height of absurdity at- 
tained by the statement that a drastic cure for disorder can 
be found in yielding to the disorderly party. This is what 
Earl Spencer said, and what the reporter preserved by the 
sacrifice of the possible sense, and the certainly more mode- 
rate nonsense, which he may have talked about Local 
Government and defence. ‘To be sure, he has said it before, 
and we are accustomed to hear it from him; but that is 
only one reason more why it need not be fixed on paper at 
full length by shorthand writers. Would it not be possible 
in his case, and that of some half-dozen others, to merely 
state that the speaker repeated his stock commonplaces 
about Ireland? Lord Sersorye and Mr. Courtyey did not 
waste time in this fashion. They put the case against 
Home Rule, and gave reasons and arguments for their 
opinions. But of them, too, it has to be confessed that 
they were only repeating the thousand-times said. As a 
mere matter of tactics, would it not be better to employ 
people’s minds upon other things? Nobody is now likely 
to be converted from the side he has taken in the Home 
Rule dispute by eloquence. It may be necessary to re- 


affirm our position from time to time, but there are surely 
many other things to do ? 


Sir Micwart Hicks-Beacn, although he spoke much 
about Ireland, did give some part of his address at Clifton 
to other matters. In particular, he said something—not 
enough, but very good of its kind—about the moral and in- 
tellectual attitude (if the adjectives may be permitted) of 
the Gladstonian party. “They,” he said, “ have told every- 
“ body so often that they are the only true representatives 
“of the people that they have really come to believe it 
** themselves ; and when, to their great astonishment and 
“ disgust, the people give a majority to their adversaries, 
“they think that the course of nature is altogether wrong, 
“and they seek relief in some kind of gerrymandering, 
“either with the franchise or with the constituencies, so 
“that they may be able to appeal to a new jury from 
“that which has condemned them.” Here Sir Micmarr, 
Hicks-Beacn had an opening for a study of politics 
which he could assuredly have made excellent. Had he 
thought it befitting on the part of an English Minister, 
he might have made the study one of comparative polities. 
His subject would have been the gradual—though of late 
years very rapid—development of the belief in the breasts 
of the self-styled popular parties, that the end of all polities 
and all history has been to put them in office, and keep them 
there. A lurking conviction of this great truth there has 
always been. The little weaknesses of the apostles of free- 
dom were not unknown or unnoted a hundred years ago and 
more. But a decent hypocrisy was once practised in that 
quarter. A man believed, or at worst talked himself into the 
belief, that if he desired office it was for the general good. 
He arranged his language accordingly, and, conviction aid- 
ing, got at last to do it spontaneously. Now, if pinned to 
the wall, he would say as much, but it would be with an 
effort. When off his guard he repeats the other proposition 
in so many words, and argues, or rather asserts, that the 
Constitution must be boxed about till he is in office, and 
then further boxed about to keep him there. Witness the 
charming candour of Mr. GLapstone’s confession at Lime- 
house. The test of a good Constitution, as then stated by 
him, is that it keeps Mr. Giapstone in office, and if it fails 
to do that it is bad. That its machinery is what a Bill of 
his own made four years or so ago does not alter the 
question. Indeed, why should it? The last change was 
made in order that a certain politician might be perpetual 
Premier. It failed to produce its effect ; ergo another change 
is needed whereby the effect may be produced. It is some- 
times overhastily surmised that this doctrine, at least in its 
present magnificently developed state, is Mr. GLaDsTone’s 
own contribution to the political creed of his time. This is 
unjust or overcomplimentary—either phrase may be used 
according to the point of view. Mr. GLADSTONE is great, 
and has put his mark on much ; but he did not create the 
apostle-of-freedom type of character. He only possesses it 
in a very eminent degree. Now it is the note of the type 
that it has a firm conviction of its divine right to have its 
way. As long as the majority goes with it, then it proclaims 
the wisdom of the majority. For a time it was so generally 
with the multitude that the two seem naturalallies. Times, 
however, change, and then the apostle of freedom alters his 
note too. He begins to find that the majority he praise 
last week before it voted against him is, ina greater or a less 
degree, illegitimate. With us as yet he has not got beyond 
declaring that it is corrupted by this or that franchise which 
he himself preserved as valuable the other day. But that 
is only a stage. When we have got to the one-man-one- 
vote stage, and have risen to the level of the French and 
American democracies, the apostle of freedom will still be 
liable to be unhorsed. Then he will take the only step 
needed to complete him, and will produce the conviction 
which lies at the bottom of all his other beliefs, and will 
assert that, whenever the course of nature puts him in the 
cold shade of Opposition, there is something radically wrong 
which requires to be corrected by a surgical operation. — 

Here we think that Sir Micnarn Hicks-Beacu might 
have made his comparison. We see at this moment what 1s 
the apostle of freedom’s state of mind when the majority— 
one which cannot be watered by any further changes in the 
franchise—is clean against him. In France certain gentlemen 
have been asked to quit unmistakably by the sacred people 
whose name has been familiar in their mouths. Whereupon 
M. Retacu mounts the chair, and in their name lays down 
the law to the effect that the form of government which 
keeps him and his friends in office is of Divine right. ow 
call it Republic there—but any other name will do as well. 
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When a majority is against them and it, that majority is 
illegitimate, and of no effect. No sense of the absurdity of 
this position seems to dawn on the mind of the apostle of 
freedom—that is, of the absurdity of it when taken by him. 


' Other politicians there are who might take it consistently 


enough. But that the man whose fundamental principle it 
is that the majority ought to be master should take it is 
highly ridiculous. He does, however, infallibly step into it 
as soon as his late fetish ceases to serve his turn. How long it 
will be before our specimens of the breed come to an equally 
open avowal of their faith remains to be seen. They are 
well on the road. That the one reason why anything should 
be done is that it will put them in place, and that any 
successive series of things, however contradictory, may pro- 
perly be done to that end has long been their creed. Within 
these last few years they have ceased to make any disguise 
of it. The Constitution isa razor to shave themselves in 
their view, and exists for no other purpose. 


PEDANTRY FOR PEDAGOGUES. 


SHERS—not those in courts of justice, but those 
who serve in educational establishments—are a curious 
sort of folk. But they are not so curious as some people, 
and especially Mr. ALrrep Ewen FLetcuer, appear to think 
they are. For Mr. Fiercuer has “arranged and edited” a 
large volume called the Cyclopedia of Education (London : 
Swan Sonnenscuein & Co. 1889), and has endeavoured 
to “ make it useful to all who take an interest in educational 
“* questions, and especially to those engaged in the work of 
“teaching.” To this end he has procured the assistance of a 
large band of contributors, including Mrs. Annie Besant, 
Mr. Oscar Browntne, and Mr. Artuur Sipewick, and has 
turned out a work of so surprising a nature that it is really 
difficult to imagine what Mr. Fiercuer thinks ushers are 
like, or what are the subjects upon which he considers it 
probable that they may have occasion to consult a C'yclo- 
ia. He says in his preface that “the aim of the 
“ Contributors” has been “ to give a telescopic, rather than 
“ a microscopic, view of the educational facts and questions 
“ discussed, and to bring their purely pedagogic features 
“into clear outline”; but the more this passage is con- 
sidered the less light will it be found to throw upon the 
difficulty. 
On the first page occurs the word “ Abecedarian.” It is 
said to be “composed of the first four letters of the 
“ alphabet,” which it is not, and to mean “a pupil in the 
“ most elementary stage of education,” which very likely it 
does ; only what on earth should ever induce an usher to 
look out “ Abecedarian ” in a Cyclopedia? A little further 
on there is an exceedingly stodgy column headed “ Acqui- 
“ sition of Knowledge.” It points out that “the process 
“ of assimilation [of a fact] includes the reference of it to 
“ some previously known class, and to some familiar prin- 
“ ciple or rule,” and that therefore “learning is never a 
“ purely passive process of reception.” This is true, and 
might have been more simply expressed by saying that you 
cannot teach anybody anything unless you persuade him to 
consent to learn it ; but what in the world should induce 
an usher to remind himself of the circumstance by taking 
down a Cyclopedia and turning to the heading “ Acquisi- 
“tion of Knowledge”? It is rather startling to find such 
a heading as “ Boys” in a Pedagogie Cyclopedia; but it is 
only a sub-heading which has strayed from the company of 
“ Girls,” “ Army,” “ Navy,” “ Miscellaneous,” and ought to 
be found with them under the general heading “ Edu- 
“ cation,” instead of among the B’s. A much worse fault 
than any mere misarrangement is this:—“Fagging. See 
“ Bullying.” It must, however, be confessed that “ Bully- 
“ing” is worth seeing. “ Bullying as a school term 
“may be taken as the opposite of ‘fagging’ in many re- 
“ spects, only that ‘ fagging,’ or the acting as a drudge for 
“another, is recognized as a normal part of school life, 
“ whereas bullying is strictly rep . Itis the brutal 
“tyranny of elder boys over their juniors.” Whether this 
sentence shows a more delightful ignorance of school life or 
of the English language it is unnecessary to decide, but it 
seems clear that it must have been written by a lady who 
had read—let us hope without understanding them—some 
of the stories of Archdeacon Farrar. “ Contradictoriness ” 
seems hardly the kind of thing one is likely to look 
up in a Cyclopedia, but any one who does look it up 
in this one will lewn something. This is that contra- 
dictoriness, which is defined as a disposition to contra- 


dict, “not in the interests of truth, but from a mere 
“love of opposition,” and which is said to correspond 
“in the intellectual region with self-will, and obstinacy 
“in the moral region,” is “not a vice proper to child- 
“hood.” It seems to depend rather on the exact sense 
in which the word “proper” is used. The volume also 
contains an article on “Courage,” which declares that “a 
“boy who shows contempt for danger merely to earn the 
“ plaudits of lookers-on illustrates a less admirable form 
“of courage than one who risks peril to save another’s 
“ life.” The article about the “ Freshman” says that that 
hero has now become quite knowing, owing to the increased 
popularity and notoriety of the Universities and their 
customs. “ He [the Freshman] would never think in these 
“days of making a demonstration when he passes his 
“ friends in the streets, the slightest nod is sufficient, neither 
“would he attempt to shake hands when he parts with 
“ them in the evening.” ‘There is a suitably foolish article 
on “Latin (Pronunciation of).” It explains, among other 
things, that the word Romanos is “ grossly mispronounced,” 
asa general rule. It “is pronounced Lémdnds, whereas it 
“ should be 2dmands.” The pronouncing contributor must 
have got the word mixed up with the name of a Strand 
restaurant, of which he may have read on pink paper. 

Perhaps it suffices to add that “ University Robes ” oceu- 
pies more than seven pages, and “ University Scholarships” 
less than one; that if you look up “ Remorse” you will be 
told to “see Penitence,” and will then learn that “ Remorse 
“ springs out of an inner act of self-reflection—it is the 
“ condemnation by the present self of the past self”; and 
that “Pedantry is an awkward ostentation of needless 
“ Jearning.” 


THE NEW ALDERMEN, 


HEN we last wrote on this subject, the London 

Council was just about to elect its Aldermen ; and, in 
spite of all that had gone before, there was still a lingering 
hope that the aldermanic list would show a fair proportion 
of names taken from the Conservative minority. The 
ground of this hope was not unreasonable. It was founded 
on a belief that, asa mere matter of tactics, the Radical 
members of the Council would go softly at first ; refraining 
from any display of temper that might alarm or exasperate 
their opponents, who form the majority in the whole muni- 
cipal electorate if not in the Council itself. Besides, it 
was thought that the Radical members could not in fairness 
deny the right of the minority in the Council to a pro- 
portionate representation in the aldermanic body. But 
whatever hopes were based on such considerations as these 
did not long endure. For a few hours it seemed that 
what was doubtfully called prudence would prevail in the 
Radical camp, and that as many as seven Conservatives 
might be admitted as Aldermen, the list being made up by 
twelve Radicals. A formal proposal to that effect had been 
tendered from the Conservative side, and it was so civilly 
listened to that most of us believed in its acceptance and 
some rejoiced. But down went all these hopes and ex- 
pectations on the day of the election. The Radicals put 
eighteen of their own men on the Aldermanic Board, one 
name only being taken from the Conservative list, though 
three other names were taken from both lists. 

It is recorded by one who witnessed the election that 
the announcement of the result was received “ without any 
“ manifestation of satisfaction or disappointment.” By this 
we may learn that, whatever doubts or delusions still 
existed outside the Council, the members thereof had shed 
all that had ever troubled them. When the names of the 
successful candidates were read out, the Radicals showed 
no sign of “ satisfaction,” for the simple reason that they 
had understood each other all along, knew well how they 
meant to use their power, had no scruples about so em- 
ploying it, and were sure of success beforehand, If the 
Conservatives manifested no disappointment, it was because 
they had none to make known. Before the voting-papers 
went into the ballot-box they had become thoroughly aware 
of the temper of their opponents, doubting not that every 
scalp that could be taken would be taken, if only for the 
delight (which is an advantage too, however) of flaunting 
it in public. Here also, then, let there be an end of 
delusion outside the Council Chamber. What has happened 
in London is not exceptional. All through the country 
the expectations of the supporters of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill have been falsified to the utmost. In one place 


the Conservatives have conspired to keep out the Radicals, 
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in another the Radicals have gone to work with the one 
great object of beating the Conservatives. Partisanship has 
governed the vote in five cases out of six; and this at the 
very first election under the Act. No doubt a considerable 
number of rural constituencies have preferred to go on 
under the old order of things, in which party politics had 
no great share; but these constituencies are of the kind 
that always move slowly, and we are but at the beginning 
of a revolutionary system which was never expected by 
anybody to affect the rural constituencies first. In point 
of fact, even the most inveterate opponents of the Local 
Government Bill had no belief that the first elections would 
yield such results as are reported. They agreed with the 
supporters of that measure that, at starting, the country 
gentlemen would probably come forward with more than 
their old readiness to do the business for which they are 
so well fitted, and which they had hitherto done so well ; 
while as for the towns, the common anticipation was that 
for a year or two alarm at the extreme probability of 
Radical encroachment, of Socialist-Radical encroachment, 
would have its natural effect in sending Conservative voters 
to the poll. The fear was that the rural constituencies 
would be gradually won over by Socialist agitators ; that 
the country gentlemen would be influenced before long 
by the old disinclination to street-fighting with a sweep ; 
and that in a little while the town machinery would fall 
into the hands of those who know best how to work 
it—namely, the ever-alert, ever-active, ever-daring and 
unscrupulous agents of Radicalism, compared with whom 
the Conservative wire-pullers are as babes and sucklings. 
But there was no apprehension of such results yet awhile. 
The pessimist looked ahead for the fulfilment of his fears, 
and even in his gloomiest mood had no idea that they 
would be justified before any one of the new Councils 
had got to work. However, there can be no longer any 
doubt about their working, even from the beginning. 
Where now is the noble trust in that blessed English 
common sense which would not endure the intrusion of 
party politics in parochial affairs? What has become of 
the doctrine that the County Council could never be used 
as machinery for party purposes ? Who believes any longer 
that the tens of thousands of arm-chair politicians, who do 
now and then come forward to turn the tide at a Parlia- 
mentary election, will concern themselves much with these 
parochial contests? Who asserts now that the Councils 
must perforce confine themselves to parish business, and 
that all affairs of Imperial interest are out of their influence 
and beyond their control? If there be any such person 
he must be a very silent man, or one who reveals while he 
speaks that he has no substantial argument to urge for the 
faith that is in him. 

The mere fact that the dominant party in the London 
Council is clamorous for taking the whole Metropolitan 
Police out of the control of the Home Office is answer 
enough for those who would still maintain that County 
Councils cannot busy themselves with State affairs. One of 
them can do so in that way ; all can do so in many ways— 
as, for instance, by passing what are called abstract resolutions. 
The business of Chambers of Commerce is trade ; yet from time 
to time we hear of such societies meeting to pass resolutions 
of a distinctly political character, which are then sent with 
much formality to the Prime Minister, who invariably 
receives them with avowed respect. What is to hinder the 
County Council of London from doing the same thing ? 
What is to prevent its doing so in common with every 
similar Council in the kingdom? And if, at some time of 
political excitement, the County Councils of London, and 
Leeds, and Bradford, and Sheffield, and Neweastle, and 
Glasgow, and Dundee, and half a dozen other great: cities, 
were each on the same day to present the same protest or 
the same demand, who supposes that the Government 
would be unaffected or that the course of affairs would 
remain uninfluenced? It would be rash to suppose 
any such thing; and we shall be greatly surprised if 
some association of the kind we have indicated does not 
count amongst the “ leagues” of the future. Of course it 
may be said that both parties can play at that game, just 
as it is already said that if the Radicals choose to work on 
party lines in London their political opponents must and 
will cast all scruple to the winds and follow the example. 
Now we know by what happened at the election for 
Aldermen this week that the Radicals are not to be de- 
terred from taking their own desperate course by threats 
of retaliation ; and therefore, unless their antagonists 
consent to “ go under” at once, we may expect the game 


to proceed. But what a prospect does that open !— 
what a prospect of the “ strife and corruption” which 
some admirers of the new scheme of Local Government 
already dread as the chief outcome of that much-debated 
measure! And can it be hoped that in a conflict of this 
kind the Moderates would win? Being very numerous, 
they might win if they were not Moderates; but in a 
thoroughly democratized nation the victory is not for those 
who don’t but for those who do appeal to democratic senti- 
ment, and who are ready to go to almost any length in 
first provoking and then satisfying its appetites. Of such 
are the leaders of modern Radicalism, from highest to 
lowest and nearly without exception. To them, therefore, 
the institution of County Councils is indeed a sweet boon ; 
and the interorganization of them will make it sweeter yet.. 


AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. 

i ie late Crown Prince of Avsrrta is in his grave, and 

the gossip-ghouls gather merrily thereon. We shall 
not insult our readers, or falsify our own principles, by 
making any detailed reference to the rumours which have 
been admitted, not only into the lower class of English 
papers, but into some where the rules of decency were 
supposed to be observed. Let it only be repeated that the 
public has for the time no business to know or publicly to: 
discuss the manner in which the Prince came by his 
death. The historian, when all concerned are dead, may 
legitimately inquire into and publish what may be known 
to well-informed persons already. Persons not merely 
well informed, but well behaved, will meanwhile, for pur- 
poses of public comment, accept what versions the family 
of the Prixce chooses to put forward. The same haste, 
less indecent, but not much less imbecile, has been shown 
in reference to the political arrangements resulting from 
the disaster. Reflection might have shown the quidnuncs 
that resignations and adoptions at a gallop were not 
only unlikely, but for certain obvious reasons practi- 
cally impossible. Whatever may be decided upon, it is 
sufficiently clear that the House of Harssure is amply 
provided with heirs, and the practice which has always 
prevailed in that House (to an extent unknown, we think, 
in any other reigning House of Europe) of disregarding 
the strict principles of primogeniture so as to secure the 
succession of the fittest enables a selection to be made 
without difficulty. The best side to a melancholy matter is 
the abundant fresh proofs of loyalty to the dynasty which 
the death of Prince Rupoiru has brought out. The Hun- 
garian capital, which was in a state of anything but satis- 
faction with the new Army Bill, has vied with Vienna itself 
in demonstrations of sympathy, and has laid aside al} 
thoughts of disorder ; while the uncharitable and uncanonicat 
action of the clergy in some parts of the Empire-Kingdom 
has met with the heartiest disapproval of the people. 


The gossips have recently had another feast, not quite so 
loathsome, in reference to North not South Germany, pro- 
vided for them by an ill-tempered and ill-mannered, if 
not ill-informed article, in an English magazine, on the 
Bismarck family. The popularity of this article is said to 
have rewarded those who published it, and is certainly not 
an evidence of a healthy condition of public taste. Without 
its personality and without its mystery it would be nothing ; 
as it is, it is nothing but what every student of foreign 
politics knew long ago, seasoned at discretion, or rather 
beyond discretion, with the anti-Bismarckian backbiting of 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Paris, and the Opposition circles 
of Germany. Probably, as in all such cases, the violence of 
the attack will do Prince Bismarck no ill turn, That he 
and his son do not pride themselves on an effeminate 
chivalry of manners, or an antiquated scrupulousness as to 
means, is a very well-known fact ; it is certain that, if you 
deal with the Prixce, you must give guid pro quo, and had 
better look out with some sharpness to see that you get the 
quo; but the horns-and-tail Bismarck is not a happy in- 
vention. The natural reaction from such stupid spite 
may do Prince Bismarck some good, and he is rather in 
want of some. It cannot be said that his latter days 
have fallen in altogether pleasant places. He has for the 
time got his East African Bill; but he has had, as, in- 
deed, it seemed inevitable that he should have, to execute 
in Samoa the operation of “climbing down.” It is by no 
means impossible that, if his subordinates in Zanzibar do 
not take a lesson soon, the entente with England there will 
break. As for Europe, the horns-and-tail people who hint 
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mysteriously at a sequence of SKOBELEFF-GAMBETTA-RUDOLPH, 
no doubt do not pause to think how a weakened Austria 
can serve Prince BisMArcK’s ends. It is certain that, short 
of absolute humiliation, the Prryce would do anything to 
ward off a European war, and he at least is far too clever a 
man to see in the Boulangerism of France nothing but an 
ASTLEY’s entertainment. The stars are thus not now very 
kind to him. But at least they have not been unkind in 
giving him an opportunity of saying that the worst faults 
of his own reptile press have been imitated and exceeded 
by an anonymous English pressman in a once serious and 
staid English periodical. 


THE NEEDLESSNESS OF NOVELTY. 


bP rece STOWELL, who went to see every exhibition, 
provided it did not cost more than a shilling, once pre- 
sented himself at the door of a show where a snake of 
some more or less gaudy colour was on view. But the 
sight of so good a customer was too much for the conscience 
of the showman, who exclaimed, like Mrs. Ctuppins, “ My 
“Lord, I will not deceive you. It’s only the old snake 
“with a new coat of paint.” The showman, doubtless, 
meant well, but he certainly acted ill. Harmless pleasures 
are not so common in life that even successful lawyers 
ought to be deprived of them without a cause. Lord 
StowE.t would have gratified the lust of his eyes without 
risking the salvation of his soul, if only he had been per- 
mitted to gaze upon a skin where nature had been eclipsed 
by art. Acertain amount of wholesome ignorance is neces- 
sary to the enjoyment, or even to the toleration, of existence. 
When Georce IV. was told that a certain gentleman, lately 
deceased, had been an importer of wine and a composer of 
songs, he said that it ought to be put the other way ; the 
songs had been imported, and the wine composed. Why 
not! If the public could not detect the composition or the 
importation, what right had they to complain? If your 
friend calmly smokes a cigarette while he sips your Hautbrion 
or your Mouton Rothschild, you may be permitted not to 
wish him at the Devil, but to feel a mild regret that you 
did not give him liquor which he would have liked just 
as much, and which would have cost you a good deal less. 
Englishmen resemble Athenians in nothing so little as in 
the strength of their demand for novelty. Perhaps, indeed, 
it is rather the critical faculty, or the amount of previous 
knowledge which fails, than the mere desire for something 
new, which may be strong enough. The old snake painted 
green is always popular, always sure to draw. A slight 
travesty of the Sermon on the Mount will inspire in most 
of Mr. Mupie’s subscribers all the sensations appropriate to 
the discovery of a new religion, especially if it be written 
by a. Russian and published in French. The beatitude 
“ Blessed are the Meek ” was attributed in print to GzorcE 
Etiot, and many admirers of Worpswortn have com- 
mented on the striking originality of the exclamation, 
“Unless above himself he can erect himself, how poor a 
We have just witnessed the edifying 
spectacle of a small, but noisy, section of the “ literary 
“public” half mad with excitement because an old 


-journalistic hack has worked up in a monthly magazine 
‘the gossip about the German Court with which the daily 


papers have been stuffed for months. TaLLEyRanp’s best 
remarks were made with an almost affected want of 
emphasis. But nowadays emphasis is the one thing need- 
ful. Pretend to have special information, and you will be 
credited with originality for stating that the earth is 
round. Communicate accurate and attainable information 
in a straightforward manner, and you will be set down as an 
ignoramus. 

These somewhat discursive observations are suggested by 
the case of Tuomas ANDREws, marble mason, who has “no 
“ fixed abode,” and probably requires none, but who is 
accused of selling painted sparrows as genuine canaries. 
As Mr. Anprews has been remanded, we hazard the novel 


suggestion that he may demonstrate his innocence, and 


broach the novel doctrine that it is improper to comment 
on pending prosecutions. Mr. Anprews, if the charge 
against him is true, must have presumed upon success, and 
taken insufficient pains to avoid telling the same person the 
same story twice. This grave social fault has’ been often 
and justly reprehended by recognized authorities on man- 
ners and deportment.’ But it does not ,usually lead the 


transgressor direct to Marlborough Street “Police Court. 


Joun Croacan, bootmaker, if he is to be believed on his 
oath, once parted with his watch and chain in return 
“ for a bird that apparently had red, green, and yellow 
“ plumage.” As the watch and chain together only cost 
fourteen shillings, the bargain might have been worse. 
But Jonun Croccan acted upon the old maxim that if 
a man cheats you once, it is his fault, but if he cheats 
you twice, it is your own. The bird had “turned out 
“to be worthless,” as even birds in the hand sometimes 
will, and CrocGan remembered the look of the worthy 
vendor. Mr, AnpREws is represented by the envious foes 
who wait upon genius as having driven a large trade in 
painted sparrows, and again we ask,‘why not? If painted 
sparrows please the eye, if they are more agreeable than 
cheap metal chains, as they well might be, there seems to 
be no reason why such a taste, strange as some may think 
it, should not be indulged. At all events, while there are 
Jonn Croccans in the world, as there always have been, 
and perhaps always will be, to devise new methods of 
swindling is a preposterous waste of time. Nay, more. In- 
genious alterations in established customs, whether honest 
or otherwise, are apt to excite suspicion, and lead the 
poor swindler into difficulties he did not anticipate. It 
would, we imagine, be dangerous to play the confidence- 
trick with a single variation, whereas it may always be 
played with perfect safety in its original shape. Perhaps if 
Tuomas ANDREws, instead of embarking in a venture of 
canaries, had produced another feathered fowl of gorgeots 
and tripartite plumage, he would not now be in his present 
uncomfortable position. A wise man said that he preferred 
old wood to burn, old friends to trust, old wine to drink, 
and old books to read. Atonzo of Castille might have 
added old tricks to deceive, and thus have earned a prophetic 
as well as a proverbial reputation. For ways that are 
dark, and for tricks that are vain, the Heathen Chinee is 

uliar ; and the Chinese are the most conservative nation 
in the world. 


FRANCE. 


ik will certainly be comic, though not at all surprising, 
if M. Fioquert attempts a coup d’état. That he should 
go mad with fury when a vain people vote against him is 
precisely what was to be expected ; and that, being in this 
uncritical state, he should proceed to make an effort for the 
suppression of an inconvenient rival is also what might be 
looked for from a Frenchman and a Radical in such circum- 
stances. M. Froquer is one of the large class of political 
briefless barristers so common in France who, under the 
disturbing influence of defeat, have at all times been wont 
to “ferment into virulent alegar.” The fact that he should 
be getting rid at this moment of his Minister of War, and 
his Minister of Justice, has certainly, on the face of it, 
a significant look. These officers are just the two on whom 
it is essential that the politician who is about to do some- 
thing strong should be able to rely. It is to be = 
that, if they are going now, it is either because they want 
to do more than M. Froquer thinks feasible, or they are 
asked to go further than they care to go. There is indeed 
a third supposition—namely, that it is a case of the familiar 
rats, and the sinking ship. But then one does not see 
what these rats have to hope for elsewhere, or what they 
have to lose by standing by M. Froquer as long as he 
does not ask them to commit themselves too far. Certainly 
he has nothing to gain by throwing them overboard, unless, 
as already said, there has been some serious difference as 
to the course to be sailed. Again, it is not without im- 
portance that the gentleman who succeeds M. FERRoUILLAT 
as Minister of Justice should be a hardened old supporter 
of everybody who happened to be up. M.Guyor Dessaicne 
was hearty for the Empire, and then for Marshal McManon. 
He has always been for those who would “ keep order” in 
the sound old style. There is a good deal to be said for this 
point of view ; but it is curious to find it securing M. Guyor 
DessaicNE a place under the immaculate Radical Republican 
M. Froqvuet just now. On the whole, it does not seem im- 
probable that the Premier is taking his coat off. 


If he does, however, what is likely to happen? Here, 
again, there is much opening for guesswork, and the more 
prudent will be wary of prophecy. Taking it altogether, 
however, we incline to think it would be pretty much what 
happened when Mr. WinKLE began to take his coat off at 
Ipswich. M. FLoguet would be run in. He has, in the 
first place, no shadow “of ‘an excuse‘ for’ violent “ineasures — 
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and even a coup d’état must be justified by something. It 
is very well for Radicals, and Moderates, in their great 
terror and dismay, to declare that General BouLaNGErR is a 
danger for the Republic ; but he can only be that if the 
country is sick of the Republic, and votes him into power 
that he may put it down. If the country does so vote, 
on what ground can the fugleman of universal suffrage 
declare the decision to be illegitimate 1 Universal suffrage is 
master, and there is an end of the matter. 
the General “descends into the streets” he can be seized 
and shot—unless the troops join him. But why should he 
descend into the streets when he can gain his object in an 
incomparably safer and easier way? Besides, by what right 
have MM. FLoqver et Cie. decided that the General is no 
Republican, and on what grounds? They choose to say it 
because his Republic would probably contain no places for 
them. A hundred and fifty thousand Republican voters of 
Paris have heard all the Radicals have to allege on that 
point, and have, sad to say, answered, “So much the 
“ better.” Not that we for a moment suppose that any 
regard for consistency—and their own theoretical prin- 
ciples—would have influence on the Radicals; but even 
they, when it comes to action, must reflect on what they 
have to fight against, and what they have to rely on. 
Against them, it is now plain, is the vast majority of 
Frenchmen. In their favour there is nothing except that 
they happen to be in office by the help of a coalition. If 
the army is with them, they can rule by the sabre—a spec- 
tacle which would be a material addition to the gaiety of 
nations. But is the army with them to that extent! All 
we know about the army at present is, that the General is 
understood to be popular among the soldiers, and that 
officers of rank are becoming more and more loose of tongue 
and ready to advertise themselves—witness General Riu 
with his after-dinner eloquence in the capital, and Colonel 
Senart with his foolish anti-German manifesto on the 
frontier, which is not the less unwise because there may be 
some justification for the Colonel’s indignation. These 
things are at least signs that the army is fermenting. What 
will come out of the fermentation we do not know; but we 
vehemently doubt whether it will be the dictatorship of 


M. Froguer. 


THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S CASE, 


it is always desirable that as little as possible should be 
said about cases pending in the law courts. But as one 
well-known kind of person makes many, so do other kinds, 
and it is impossible to allow the public mind to be pre- 
possessed by uncontradicted misrepresentation. The circum- 
stances of the approaching prosecution of the Bishop of 
Livcoty, who yields to no prelate or priest of the English 
Church in the combination of intelligence, orthodoxy, and 
amiable personal qualities, at the instance of the usual tools 
of a certain notorious body of public nuisances called the 
Church Association, is a case in point. Everything that 
can be done has been done to misrepresent the matter by 
interested or prejudiced persons among whom, or at whose 
head, Lord Grimtuorre appears. The enemies of the House 
of Lords will rejoice to see that that institution has had a 
distinctly bad effect on this well-known, if not exactly beloved 
and sacred, head. Lord Griwrnorpe used to be peremptory, 
absurd, pragmatical, amusing, and clever ; he is now peremp- 
tory, absurd, and pragmatical. A lawyer, even if he knows 
how to make bells, to spoil churches, and to decide on the 
merits of homeopathy, does not usually assume the point at 
issue, as if the assumption settled the matter. This Lord 
GRIMTHORPE does, in reference not only to the status of the 
Church of England, before and after the Reformation, 
but to everything concerned. On the other hand, the Bishop 
of Lincoxy’s defenders have, perhaps unwisely, insisted on 
his personal qualities, and to confound the whole confusion 
worse, the eternal Irish matter has been dragged in, and 
we are told, with more or less (probably less) gravity, that 
English priests and prelates must obey the law as well as 
Irish ones. 

No one. here, at least, denies it. But the contention 
of those who, without being extremists in “ Ritualism,” 
regard these prosecutions as at once the most unjust and 
the most unwise proceedings which have disgraced English 
law for centuries, is not in the least affected by any such 
wiseacreism. The points of objection in limine to the 
action of the Church Association are three. The first 


is, that consequences of it-—penal consequences —-follow, | 


No doubt if 


or may follow, on the decision of a few individual judges, 
unguided by any series of precedent on points, not of law, 
but of the interpretation of law, which are not only of the 
subtlest and the most uncertain character, but on which in 
almost every case the opinion of the best and most authori- 
ties, other than those who have happened to decide them, 
is distinctly against the notion of any offence being com- 
mitted. It is not a question whether the law “ought to” 
forbid such-and-such conduct (which is the Gladstonian con- 
tention in the Irish matter), but whether it does. Secondly, 
the objection is that the practices objected to and made illegal 
in this way by an interpretation of texts which is notoriously 
non-natural are practices in no way detrimental to public 
welfare or injurious to individuals in any way. But the third, 
the greatest, objection is that which Lord GrimtHorre has 
attempted to trample on, but which has, as such things 
sometimes will do, simply tripped Lord GriwrnorPe up, 
and left him sprawling. We are not given to cant, and, 
therefore, we do not talk about things “revolting to the 
“ public conscience.” But, if such a phrase could ever be 
used, it would certainly be in reference to the spectacle 
of punishment administered for doing something which 
the law, perhaps, but by no means certainly, does not 
command, when no punishment is meted, or apparently 
metable, for gross and glaring omission to do what the 
law does command. There is probably not a clerical 
member of the Church Association who does not, every 
time the service of the Church is performed by him, 
thus break by omission, if he does not also break by com- 
mission, the plainest directions of the Prayer Book. Yet 
all such persons go scot-free; and, even if there were a 
disposition to punish them, it is doubtful whether punish- 
ment could be inflicted. And then we see prelates and 
priests prosecuted and imprisoned, not for breaking the 
law, not for omitting to obey it, but for obeying it, in a way 
which, by elaborate and peculiar reasoning, certain judges 
have made up their minds to be excessive, and more than 
the law meant. 


THE AMERICAN GALIGNANI. 


ae people think that there are newspapers enough. 
Others, greatly daring, hint, if they do not openly say, 
that there are too many. But, if any one expects to com- 
prehend the universe without taking Mr. James Gorpon 
Bennett into account, he reckons without his host. Long 
the glory of the United States, where journalism seems in a 
fair way to cure itself, the New York Herald, which once 
elicited from an unappreciative critic the paradox that, on 
the whole, it was better not to be able to read, has now been 
introduced into London. It is to the credit of our common 
humanity that no one has yet, so far as we are aware, 
said anything about the Tiber and the Orontes. For 
our part, we are always disposed to welcome a new “organ 
“ of public opinion.” In the first place, it may kill an old 
one, and that would be a blessing. In the second place, it 
may be amusing, though that is highly improbable. In the 
third place, it isa change, and monotony is the curse of 
existence. There is one specially attractive feature about 
Mr. Gorpon Bennett's youngest chicken which we desire 
gratefully to mention. It is stale and tiresome to be con- 
stantly reminded how much readable matter you can buy 
for a halfpenny. The London edition of the New York 
Herald contains so little for a penny that one feels inclined 
to pay twopence out of sheer relief. Then the variety and 
brilliance of the little news there is has never been equalled 
in this effete and incorrigible old country. Let us take 
only a single number, and observe what a wonder- 
ful mirror of the world’s history it is. “ Reputable 
“ citizens of New Jersey distrust the proposed charter ” is 
. the first item of intelligence, and how thrilling to read. 
The London papers prose on in their dull way about 
the policy of Prince Bismarck, the progress of General 
Bovutancer, the death of the Austrian Crown Prince, the 
election of the first London Municipality, the struggle 
between the Irish Government and the Irish Nationalists. 
Yet all this time “‘ New Jersey’s new charter is arousing 
“ the distrust of reputable men,” and of this hair-raising 
situation not one word in the London dailies. It was 
indeed time that a new prophet should appear among us 
and show us what journalism is. Then, again, “ It is stated 
“ on good authority that President CLEVELAND will practise 
“law in New York city,” and, as the fact had not been 


announced in the English papers more than a week before, 
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we may well stand aghast at the magnificent enterprise 
with which the Americans annihilate time. “Mrs. 
“ Harrison’s dress for the Inauguration ball is to be black 
“silk velvet, with the bodice cut low, but not decollete 
“ [sic].” The low dress which will conceal Mrs. Harrison’s 
neck from the public view ought to be solemnly deposited 
in the Capitol after the ceremony. If it ever becomes neces- 
sary to write an epitaph for the London edition of the 
New York Herald, we would venture to suggest “ cut low, 
* but not decollete.” 

We do not care to pursue, or even to begin, the inquiry 
“ Why Count Bismarck made his communication through 
“the Herald?” The communication might have been 
made anywhere without shaking the spheres, or even 
affecting the money market. But we must congratulate 
the descriptive historians of Mrs. Harrison’s bodice upon 
having secured a couple of valuable allies in the Archbishop 
of CanTerBuRY and the Bishop of Loxpon. These wise and 
well-informed prelates, inspired by certain persons who 
made them dance to some queer tunes before, have gratui- 
tously advertised the London edition of the New York 
Herald by protesting against its publication on Sundays. 
His Grace and his Lordship, whose profound knowledge of 
the world is perhaps the occult cause of their being, like 
flies in amber, where they are, evidently believe that the 
newspapers which are brought to them on Monday morn- 
ing have been printed and published on Saturday night. 
Such sacred simplicity is certainly better than the revolting 
hypocrisy which would be its only alternative ; and, if igno- 
rance can put a man at the head of the English Church, or 
even of the Church in London, it is certainly folly to be 
wise. The most fraudulent Director of the famous Glasgow 
Bank, more logical or less innocent than Dr. Benson and 
Dr. Tempie, refused to read the Scotsman on what he 
probably regarded as the first day of the week. An epi- 
scopal denunciation of the Observer will not, of course, be 
evaded or postponed merely because the Observer includes 
among its subscribers people whom bishops do not 
like to offend. The rage of the evening papers at the in- 
fringement of the Fourth Commandment is exquisitely 
diverting ; for, as they do not require Sunday labour, their 
withers are unwrung. “Sunday is the day of rest for our 
“ profession,” says a writer in one of these superfluous 
appendixesto civilization, conveniently ignoring the existence 
of the morning papers, from whose columns his own so- 
called news is chiefly conveyed. It is said that this wicked 
Herald, by appearing seven days in the week, condemns its 
staff to a life of perpetual toil. There is not, of course, the 
slightest reason why every one connected with the Herald 
should not have one day in every seven to himself, and 
there is no rest on Sunday for the staff of a morning paper. 
Mr. Freperic Harrison, who candidly admits that he knows 
nothing about the machinery of a newspaper, protests none 
the less with hypothetical confidence against an imaginary 
evil. But Mr. Harrison, who is certainly not a fool, cannot 
suppose that the compositors who “ set up” the Observer or 
the Sunday Times on Saturday are idle for the rest of the 
week. Whether the New York Herald will continue to 
appear in London depends upon the question whether 
Londoners can be interested in such items of intelligence as 
we have quoted. But the Sabbatarian outcry against it is 
simply jealousy playing upon ignorance. 


THE FORTIFICATION OF LONDON. 


HE letter which Sir Anprew CiarkE has written to 

the Times on the (more or less serious) schemes for 
the fortification of London is the exact reverse of that 
gushing, loquacious, new military style on which we com- 
mented last week. It is all bone and muscle, without an 
ounce of superfluous flesh about it. Sir AnpDREw CLARKE 
had to knock what he considered a folly on the head, and 
he did it with a good, straight, downward blow. His argu- 
ment is perfectly simple. The fortification of London 
would either be a case of painting the lily, or a case of 
offering a painted substitute for the flower. London can 
need no fortifications as long as we have the upper hand at 
sea ; but, when we lose that, we lose everything, and the 
earthworks or other defences built round the capital would 
serve no serious purpose. “ Sir,” says the General, “if the 
“ time should ever arrive when invasion becomes a practical 
“ operation, the Empire will be already irretrievably shat- 
“tered.” And again he says:—‘ Make an Antwerp of 


“ London [neglecting your navy at the same time, we 
“ suppose Sir ANDREW means], and national effacement is 
“ still possible. Maintain the navy at a strength bear- 
“ing a reasonable relation to Imperial requirements, and 
“we can safely defy the future.” From another point 
of view, too, he demonstrates the superfluity of this scheme 
for fortifying a city which should need no fortifications. 
We have half a million of men under arms in one way 
or another. Why not organize them properly to begin 
with ! Why neglect the first and the second line of defence— 
the navy on the sea, the army in the field—in order to spend 
money and work on the last desperate resource of a beaten 
people—a resource, too, which we could never use, for the 
simple reason that before the time for relying on it came 
our back would be broken ? 

All this is so obviously, and perfectly, reasonable that one 
wonders it should need to be said—or rather one would 
wonder if one did not know how curiously the business 
of organizing defence is conducted in this country. Sir 
Anprew CLaRKE’s protest, though it contained nothing 
which ought not to have been self-evident to the War Office 
long ago, was by no means unnecessary. It was quite on 
the cards that we might have been befooled into eigen 
money on useless lines of defence, while the fleet an 
the army were calling for further supplies. Our system, 
so called, of management in matters of defence permits 
of all sorts of erratic, and confused, makeshifts. Unless 
they are controlled by a Premier with ideas of his own 
and a strong wrist, there is nothing to prevent the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretary of State for 
War, from pulling different ways, like ill-broken horses 
ina tandem. All sorts and conditions of vaguely specu- 
lative persons have a chance of being listened to. The in- 
genious letter-writer, the nimble M.P., the soldier officer 
with a fad, the Volunteer officer whose zeal has eaten up 
his discretion—all have their say, and may by chance be 
listened to. Of course they cannot all be listened to at 
once. ‘The question of money prevents that ; and when one 
of them has secured the ear of the Minister, some part of 
the naval or military whole has to suffer. As often as not 
it is the most essential part. At no time has the defence 
of the country been treated as one piece of work, of which 
navy, army, Volunteers, and forts are parts. At no time 
has a Ministry set itself to look at it all at once, and say 
this is the first thing to be done, and that the second, 
and that the third; let us, if we cannot do them all 
equally, do them in succession, but thoroughly. At any 
rate, do not let us half do No. 2, while we have only 
done a quarter of No. 1. Above all, we have never had 
an authoritative statement of what, in the opinion of our 
rulers, is the relative importance of the different parts. 
As a natural consequence, our management of the national 
defences proceeds by fits and starts. It is attended to in 
bits according as this or the other projector secures the ear 
of the First Lord or Secretary—still more according as this 
or the other panic happens to be prevalent in the country 
and Her Magesty’s Ministers have to think about their 
majority. So follies are done, or it may be only threatened, 
and authorities whose names carry the weight of Sir A. 
CLARKE’s have to come forward and call the attention of 
Ministers to first principles. The remedy for all this is less 
obvious than its existence. Perhaps if political gentlemen 
would take CartyLe’s comprehensive advice to the people 
of Ireland, and cease generally from worshipping the Devil, 
something might be effected. Until, however, that large 
precept is interpreted into practice, the only resource 
is to follow the example set by Sir A. CLarKE—to see 
what the relative importance of things is, and insist on it 
publicly. 


THE POPULAR MEMORY. 


REAT revolutions occur, wars and peace burst out, 

windows and laws are broken, and what does the 
people remember of it all? M. Paut Stprtior has begun, 
in the Revue des Traditions Populaires,a series of studies 
on “The Popular Memory.” What do the rustic multi- 
tudes of France know, by way of tradition, of their own 
knowledge, as it were, about the French Revolution? The 
event is distant but one hundred years, and already it is 
becoming a mere dateless, distant formula, like aw temps 
jadis. The more we examine this matter the more we 
shall be struck by the flimsiness of the cultivated crust on 


society, the thin and feeble surface of knowledge and civili- 
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zation which separates us from ignorance and barbarism. 
Even among the classes which are said to be educated it is 
but the most minute minority which really knows or accu- 
rately remembers anything. At any dinner-party your 
neighbour lets you have glimpses into an abyss of nescience 
which are amusing enough unless you begin to be thought- 
ful about them. For it is clear that the enormous majority 
of even the well-to-do are content to give their minds a 
total rest, and are satisfied with believing that knowledge 
of the past exists in books, and can be dug out by the 
proper people when it is wanted. On the site of the 
battle of Malplaquet the peasants have so completely for- 
gotten the affair that only one trace of it dwells in tradition. 
A certain wood is said to be “full of English ghosts,” 
though why English ghosts happen to congregate there 
nobody knows and nobody asks. It is this cheerful for- 
getfulness, combined with prejudice, that makes modern 
political myths possible. They grow up in a night, they are 
welcomed by orators and newspapers, and they are not per- 
mitted to die till their work is done, after which they, too, 
reach oblivion. 


M. Paut Sésiior has not yet finished his study of the 
French Revolution in Popular Memory, but he has already 
said enough to show how that wonderful faculty works. 
The Revolution and the Terror, Zas Paores, la Paurassie, 
la Peur, are not, of course, forgetten, but the details are 
lost or are mingled with older legends and more ancient 
sorrows. Very curiously the wars of the League, as it 
seems, are more vivid in traditional recollection. The 
civil wars have left more stories and memories. It is as if 
we were to have our own Terror in this country, and as if, 
in a hundred years, bloody CLaverse, and Lac, and Dauzie. 
were. to be found well remembered in Scotland, while the 
guillotining of Dukes, Lairds, Judges, and so forth, were to 
be almost forgotten. The reason of this phenomenon, 
where it occurs in France, is plain. The peasantry them- 
selves were the great sufferers in the civil wars of the 
sixteenth century. In the Terror it was the upper classes 
who bled. The peasantry saw them executed, or heard of 
it from the towns, under some kind of legal form or 
semblance of legality. The law is such a mystery that its 
freaks in ’93 were looked on as only part of its usual fan- 
tastic habit. 

It is natural, as M. Sésriior says, to think that the 
legend of the Revolution would be particularly vivid. But 
this is not so. Legend needs a hero about whom are 
grouped, not only his own feats, but those of his predecessors 
as far back as Rotanp and the Paladins. The popular 
hero is lacking. ‘“ Before Naro.eon the people remember 
“no military name, save those of a few chiefs in La Vendée 
“or of the Chouannerie. Of Mirapeau nothing remains ; 
“ nothing of Danton and CamiL_e Desmouins, RopesPrERRE 
“ survives only in a grotesque proverb. Hocue, Kiéser, 
* the Kine, the QurEn, the Daurury, are alike forgotten.” 
The Revolution is a mere date dividing old times and new. 
“ Before the Revolution” means an age immeasurably 
remote. In Britanny the fairies departed at the Revo- 
lution. There is a prophecy that they are to return 
in 1900. Perhaps they may, for if another Revolu- 
tion breaks up society, with the old ignorance the old 
dreams will inevitably come back, and Queen Mas will 
have a glorious Restoration. To the Revolution are 

igned, in some northern districts, all events which “ are 
“Jost in the night of ages,” except the League, which is 
known to be yet more antique. Near Moncontour the 
Revolution is regarded, not without sense, as the vengeance 
of Heaven on the monks of Bosquen. It was predicted by 
a prior of the Abbey, who, indeed, scarce needed magical 
lore for the prophecy. There were prodigies of warning, 
and a great battle of cats was fought in Britanny. The 
image of Notre Dame de Montreuil wept, and the horses 
stood still which were drawing another Madonna to a place 
of safety. At Rennes, after the Terror, the voices of the 
dead demoiselles De Renac summoned their legal murderer, 
who died of terror. <A certain dolmen at Saint Nectaire 
has changed its myth, and has come to be thought the 
legendary guillotine. A priest, who was buried up to the 
neck, and had his head bowled off with stones, walks now 
with his head under his arm. The Chouans are remembered 
as the slayers of priests, probably of priests who had taken 
the oaths to the civil power, but the populace make none 
of these distinctions. The old “ priests’ holes” in the 
ancient houses are centres of legend ; the great-uncle of M. 

Sésrttor had the luck to be concealed in one of these 


refuges. 


In this manner, and apart from historical text-books now 
forgotten, the Revolution lives in the memory of the 
peasants. To be sure they are Catholic peasants, and their 
intellectual condition is very unlike that of artisans in the 
towns. It is not easy to say how universal reading and 
cheap newspapers may affect popular memory. But these 
aids to fancy and recollection depend for existence on that 
very security of society which it is the end of their being 
to destroy. Not impossibly the means which alter the 
character of popular memory may produce a condition 
of things which will restore the ancient ignorance, and 
the chief efforts of “enlightenment” may bring back 
the darkness, M. E. pe Goncourt has ventured on the 
cheerful prophecy that the working classes will play the 
part of the Northern barbarians in the older history 
of Europe; and, when they do, their invasion will be 
followed by more “dark ages.” The wheel of Fortune 
will bring back the wars, pestilences, famines ; and with 
them inevitably the old superstitions, fancies, and faiths 
in some modified form. Perhaps this forecast is as well 
founded as any optimistic predictions; for knowledge and 
memory are, and always must be, the possession of very few, 
of an infinitesimal remnant, easily reformed off the face of 
the earth. The world, on the whole, learns little and for- 
gets little; nor is it plain that either its memory or its 
obliviousness makes much difference to the general sum of 
enjoyment in life. A new civilization, slowly developed 
after a Fire Age of history on the ashes of the old, would 
probably derive little wisdom from the lesson of the ruin of 
the past. 


HOW TO MAKE A “SOCIETY PAPER.” 


Y “Society Paper” is here meant, not the two or three 
well-known journals occasionally so called, whose 
length of years and prosperity have induced in them a 
normal condition of being always decorous and generally 
dull. It is the fact that there cannot be a Society paper 
which is free from the affectation of using the first person 
singular in order to give its personal tattle more vraisem- 
blance, or which does not devote a considerable proportion 
of its space to extremely trivial gossip, cut up, like spoon- 
meat for babies, into extremely short and easy sentences. 
But you may fulfil both these requisites without making a 
Society paper of the sort now under consideration. That 
sort is the small fry, which, as a general thing, does not 
succeed in getting itself talked about or bought. There are 
many such ventures, that come and go unobserved ; but 
certain features characterize all of them alike, and they are 
not without interest as indications of what a considerable 
class of persons believe to be likely to suit the public taste. 
In describing one we describe all, and if the task of manu- 
facture should appear degrading or disgusting, it should be 
remembered that those circumstances only make the in- 
dustry bestowed on the task more creditable and more sur- 
prising. 

The first requisite is a name, and that can be got with least 
trouble by deriving it from any fashionable locality that 
happens for the moment to be unappropriated. Then it 
becomes necessary to design the cover. This may or may 
not be done with the assistance of a picture. The example 
before us bears the semblance of a plain woman in evening 
dress, apparently engaged in cleaning the balcony railings 
with her skirt, and gazing into the street with a look in her 
eye clearly intended to convey to the beholder that she is 
a person either of the most exalted fashion, or of moderately 
dissolute behaviour, or of both.’ The clock-tower of West- 
minster Palace of course appears in the background. It is 
one of those curious circumstances of which there is no en- 
tirely satisfactory explanation that the clock-tower invari- 
ably appears in pictures on the covers of new Society 
papers. Perbaps it is to interest members of Parliament, 
and perhaps to show that there is no politics—if there is 
none—inside. The particular print in question has a 
second, or alternative, picture among the advertisements, 
which represents a similar female, seated, and in one way 
and another displaying a good deal of black glove and black 
stocking. Then we come to the contents. A good half is 
the merest padding, and among this must be included 
the regulation article about some person known to readers 
of newspapers. This article forms one of a series, and 
is headed “Typical Men,” “ Representative Women,” or 
something of that sort, with its number in the series. 
It consists of a little biography and a little flattery 
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of the victim, and can be constructed in a few minutes 
by any person who knows how to do it, and has his 
ordinary books of personal reference at hand. Then 
there is a poem, which is apparently not expected to be 
read. And all the rest is advertisement. That is the 
peculiar characteristic of this sort of paper. In the present 
instance one article, in the form of an “interview” with a 
shopkeeper, who of course is represented as being the most 
fashionable of shopkeepers, and the best and most econo- 
mical producer of good work, is frankly an advertisement in 
everything except the word “ Advt.,” and if its insertion 
was gratuitous, the shopkeeper was treated with remarkable 
generosity. If it was not gratuitous, it can hardly be 
necessary to observe that whoever paid the piper may be 
trusted to have called for the tune. But the advertise- 
ments take subtler forms than this. We are treated to an 
account of how two excessively fashionable persons spent an 
evening at the play, and how afterwards they supped at a 
restaurant. “Take notice [they say], O worldlings gene- 
“ rally, that, barring ’s, ’s cosy snuggery is the one 
“ and only place in London whereat to sup, and that for the 
“ paltry sum of three-and-sixpence they do you well [“ do 
“you well” is charming]. Oysters are followed by 
“delicious beef-tea (or other soup), and you can have 
“ devilled kidneys, grilled chicken (and beautifully grilled, 
“ too), cutlets, or almost anything you fancy.” For par- 
ticulars see small bills. This exquisite passage occurs in 
the part of the paper which is devoted to recording the 
doings of “ Society,” but of course the blanks are filled up 
by the names of two proprietors of eating-houses. Then 
there is an article on “ the theatre,” after which a few of 
the usual paragraphs, old and new, complete the bill of 
fare. The most engaging feature of the entertainment is 
perhaps the small number of the people advertised. Any 
one reading it conscientiously would certainly be in danger 
of concluding that London contained only one actress, only 
one musical critic, and a very select body of persons of 
really high fashion. 

But there is more to say. There is a small class of persons, 
of whom some have good manners and some have not, who 
are frequently described in speech and in print as “ Society,” 
“the smart set,” the “ best people,” and soon. Any one 
who reads newspapers of a certain class can easily satisfy 
himself as to who they are, but all philosophers and 
journalists who have sought to describe what they are have 
been driven back upon more or less personal and more 
or less inaccurate definitions. They are by no means all 
the aristocracy or all the nobility. They would be a speck 
in the ocean of English ladies and gentlemen even if they 
were all ladies and gentlemen themselves, which, as already 
hinted, is not the case. They are not exclusively rich, ex- 
clusively unprofessional, or exclusively anything, not even 
by any means exclusively rather vulgar. They are just 
themselves, and for the present purpose the generally in- 
appropriate title of “Society” may be allowed to them. 

ow the article quoted above, which is designed to reflect 
the existence and manners of Society (as explained above), 
is entitled “The Diary of Two Worldlings.” It is in 
two parts—a letter to a young lady friend, signed 
“ Marcuerite,” and a piece of diary, signed “ Faust and 
“ Marcuerite.” ‘There seems to be hardly room for com- 
ment upon its character. It may be allowed mostly to 
speak for itself. ‘ Dearest Axice,” says “ MARGUERITE,” 
“. . . This is really the first evening I’ve had to myself 
“ since our return from Paris, and I should not have been 
“able to settle down to this letter had not ‘Jumper’ 
“ Fawtey looked in with some flowers for me this after- 
“noon, and insisted on Faust dining with him and some 
“other men at the —— (a club, my dear [only of course 
“the dashing Marcurrire gives its name], supposed to 
“be a literary and theatrical cercle, but really maintained 
“for the exclusive benefit of Guardsmen and _stock- 
“ brokers). I let mon mari go, of course; but, darling 
“ ALICE, when you are married (as I hear you are 
“about to be), take my well-meant tip, and don’t let 
“him go to the to dine more than once or twice a 
“year.” On the same page occur some more words in 
French, all about as appropriate as those already quoted. 
It is curious to note how hard it is to eradicate from the 
Fleet Street gutters the notion that that is how Society 
talks and writes. “ Marcuerire” takes occasion to explain 
that for her to write at all is a great condescension. As 
“ the favourite instrument of the British aristocracy just 
“now is the banjo,” she is, of course, taking lessons, 
“and so Bother the Diary!’ say I, if it’s to stop my 


“banjoing. There’s no doubt about it, Axice, this writing 
“fad does come heavy to people who aren't used. to 
“it, and who until a very short time ago hardly knew 
“the use of a pen.” The reader will please infer 
that the Marchioness who does “ Marcurrite” for the 
journal in question writes only, as she herself would say, 
pour se distraire, and because just now it is rather the 
thing, don’t you know! When “Faust” and “ MarGuEriTE” 
join their forces, they describe an expedition to the theatre 
and a visit to an eating-house, to which, of course, they 
“adjourned ” “for supper.” “The women insisted on 
“walking from the to for supper, but they 
“hadn’t got further than the Circus, ere they one and all 
“ repented them of their temerity, but were too plucky to 
“say so. The plain truth of the matter is, that a midnight 
“ walk from the Street of Coventry to the Street of Dover 
“ has its drawbacks for one’s wife, fiancée, and female belong- 
“ ings in general. You rub shoulders with dreadful people, 
“who do not so much coudoyer you as shove you off the 
“kerb into the gutter.” When they are at supper “two 
“ Countesses, a Baronet,” and so on, “put in an appear- 
“ance.” And then they do the advertising as aforesaid. 

It may be urged in excuse for this farrago of affectation, 
vulgarity, swagger, and puffery, that there are persons in 
Society who think, and speak, and would write, if they could 
spell, more or less in this sort of strain. The contention 
would not be absolutely devoid of truth; but it does not 
in the least extenuate the offence. The same reasoning 
would justify journalism of any other kind. No legal 
offence is committed by the publication of this sort of trash, 
and that is the one reason why it is worth while to call 
attention to it for the purpose of pointing it out as some- 
thing to be avoided. 


GREAT TOWNS—BRISTOL. 


] is often said by West-countrymen that the beauty of Eng- 
land begins at Bath and runs westward ; and, although this is 
a biassed judgment, yet there is sufficient truth in the statement 
to make westward travellers look around them when they 
Bath to judge for themselves of the matter. The entrance mto 
Bristol is certainly not attractive; but, as they get away from 
the busy, smoke-enveloped, east side of the city, they will be 
forced to allow that Bristol, though unlovely in itself, lies amidst 
a wealth of loveliness. And not only the natural beauty around 
it at once commands attention, but the charm of association 
with bygone years. The Briton and the Roman have left abundant 
traces of themselves in its immediate neighbourhood, a 
as far as recorded history is concerned, we know nothing of the 
town itself before the eleventh century. Old Bristol was a Mer- 
cian town, for it stood wholly on the north of the Avon, and it 
may have derived its name and its beginnings from a bridge across 
that river. Its rise into importance was due to its geographical 
sition ; it was the chief emporium of the slave-trade with Ireland. 
rmot, King of Leinster, stayed here when he came over to seek 
English help, and Bristol men took in the conquest of Ireland, 
and received a grant of Dublin as their reward. By that time its 
river harbour was crowded with ships, and especially with the 
wine-ships of France. It obtained its first Royal charter from 
Henry I1., who owed Bristol a turn, for he had lived as a 
boy in the castle which his uncle, Robert of Gloucester, built here— 
some remains of it are still to be seen—and the town had been 
vainly besieged by Stephen. The townsmen were fierce and tur- 
bulent ; in the reign of Edward II. a struggle between two parties 
in the town grew to be a matter of national concern, and for three 
ears Bristol kept out all the forces which were sent against it. 
his insurrection was closely connected with a long feud between 
the town and the Barons of Berkeley, the descendants of the 
famous Robert Fitzllarding, the builder of St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
now the Cathedral, who were the Lords of Redcliff, a vill on the 
other side of the Avon. All disputes between them were settled 
by the charter of Edward [II., which made Bristol a county of 
itself, and included Redcliff in its jurisdiction. During the four- 
teenth century the wealth of the town increased rapidly ; its 
chief industry was weaving, and Bristol cloth was exported in 
Bristol ships, which returned freighted with wine, salt, and 
spices from the South, and with salt-fish and other commodities 
from the Baltic lands. One of its weavers has, perhaps, left a 
memorial of himself in the houses of all of us; for Thomas 
Blanket, a Flemish weaver who settled in Bristol, introduced 
some improvements in the craft ; but the man and his 8 were 
robably both called after blanchette—a white cloth. e Great 
lague fell heavily here; the “whole strength of the town 
perished,” writes a contemporary chronicler. A change in the 
conditions of trade, which had begun before the Plague, was acce- 
lerated by the mortality. Here, as elsewhere, successful mer- 
chants gained princely fortunes. William Canynges, the builder 
of St. Mary Redcliff, and the greatest of the Bristol merchants, 


had for a time the whole Baltic trade of the ony in his own 
hands. In the next generation a new era opened for our town, 
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which was made an episcopal see and a city by Henry VIII. ; for 
in 1497 John Cabot sailed from Bristol on the voyage rendered 
memorable by the discovery of North America. Attempts were 
made at colonization ; and a brisk trade was gradually established 
with the West Indies and the American —— Ee The pro- 
sperity of the city was interrupted by the Civil War; it was 
twice besieged, and was lost by Fiennes and Prince Rupert in 
turn. It soon recovered from the effects of the war, and its mer- 
chants carried on a large trade with the West Indies in sugar, 
tobacco, and cotton. As of old, too, they traded in slaves. 
“Spiriting” or kidnapping English boys and girls, and exporting 
them to the plantations, was a common practice, and Judge 
Jeffreys evened the mayor from the bench for kidnapping, and 
fined him 1,000/. During the wars of the eighteenth century 
many privateers sailed from Bristol ; the most famous expedition 
of the sort, the voyage of the Duke and Duchess, has been 
chronicled by the commander, Captain Woodes Rogers, in a 
book of which a new edition has lately appeared. Between 
privateering and piracy the step was often found a short one, and 
some notable pirates—Teach, or “ Blackbeard,” for example— 
were Bristol men. Less than a century ago the city was for a 
time the abode of several people of literary distinction, a phase 
of its life which may, to some extent, be traced to the influence 
exercised by Chatterton’s career. Southey, a native of Bristol, 
and Coleridge gave lectures here, and sold their poems to Joseph 
Cottle, “the brother of Amos,” and Hannah More assisted her 
sisters in their school in Park Street. The “ Hotwell,” as all 
readers of Humphrey Clinker know, was once a fairly fashionable 
spa; but, though Clifton has grown and prospered in all ways 
since Smollett’s time, it is no longer the resort of people who 
come to drink the waters. In quite modern days Bristol’s chief 
contribution to general history has been the Reform Riots of 
1831, when much damage was done to the city; for poor Colonel 
Brereton, the officer in command, who afterwards shot himself, 
and to some extent the magistrates also, seem to have lost their 
heads, and for a day and a night the rioters did as they pleased. 
The Bristol of to-day, a long, narrow city, stretches away up a 
valley between richly-wooded and cultivated hills. To the west- 
ward rises Brandon Hill—a pleasant spot, thickly dotted with 
hawthorn-trees, and girded about with still evident traces of the 
trenches dug in the Great Civil War. On the summit there 
stood in old days the hermitage and chapel of St. Brendan, and 
the names of the poor streets beneath it still echo the once sylvan 
beauty of its surroundings. Woodwell Lane and Love Street 
will nowadays eg oer any who should expect to find in either 
a resort of rustic lovers. But the hill is a pleasant spot, and 
as we stand at the top the whole life of the city lies beneath and 
around us. Away to the west, high on a hill, we can see the 
uare tower of Clifton Church ; anda little more to the north the 
tall spire of Christchurch, on Clifton Down; beyond these is the 
open country, with the breezy downs of Ashton and the wooded 
ot of Leigh. Below us on the south-west rises up the clang 
of hammers from the yards of shipbuilders and smiths, while 
before us lies the rich Somerset vale, dominated by Dundry Hill, 
with its fine Perpendicular church-tower. Winding beneath us 
southwards and eastwards, between timber-yards and ships’ 
masts, is the harbour; it is soon hid by the thickly clustering 
city, but just ere its waters are lost the dome-topped tower of 
one of the city’s hospitals arrests the eye. Then comes the 
dense mass of the city stretching round the curve of the valley to 
the east and north-east, and lying when the wind is in the west 
half hidden in smoke from the tall factory shafts that overtop 
the numerous towers and spires of this city of churches. Just 
below us to the left are the newly-built towers of the Cathedral, 
and beyond these rises the lofty spire of St. Mary Redcliff, the 
noblest parish church in England. Church-tower succeeds to 
church-tower, and factory-stack to factory-stack, away to St. 
Phillip’s, the most crowded part of Bristol ; though even there 
the houses are not so thickly packed as in most large cities. In 
whatever part of the city a Bristolian is compelled to live, he 
can within twenty minutes gain the open fields even on foot, and 
there is a pleasant breeziness about even the poorest districts. 
Turning from the denser parts of the city and looking towards 
the better housed northern side, we find our sight blocked by 
another hill; between it and the hill on which we are standing 
runs a deep valley, through which in the siege of 1643 Colonel 
Washington led his men to the assault, the “ wild-fire” blazin 
on their pikes. The hill itself was surmounted by a fort, an 
is now occupied partly by a private residence and partly by a 
Children’s Hospital, whilst on this side of the trees stand two 
buildings—the one the new University College, and the other 
the Bristol Grammar School, founded in 1531 by two brothers 
named Thorne, about whom Richard Hackluyt, himself a pre- 
bendary of the Cathedral, tells us some matters of interest. 
The noise of shouting boys comes up from the slopes on this 
side of the hill. Upon going to its edge we look down upon 
Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, founded in 1586 by a certain John Carr, 
where some 160 boys are clothed and educated free of charge. 
Among other Bristol schools of a like kind are the “ Red Maids,” 
where the girls are clothed in bright red dresses of a prim and 
picturesque cut, and the school for boys founded by Colston, the 
ilanthropist whose “day” is annually kept in Bristol with 
ting, almsgiving, and political speech-making. 
As we look down on the harbour from which John and Sebastian 
Cabot set sail, and in recent days the Great Western, the pioneer 
of ocean steam-traflic, started for her first voyage across the 


Atlantic, our thoughts naturally turn to the causes of the decline 
of Bristol’s commercial importance. For centuries it was the 
second port of the kingdom, and has it not now sunk to a com- 
paratively low place among other ports? There is, of course, the 
general fact that the tide of commerce has ebbed in the South to 
rise, as it had never risen before, in the North. But there are 
special reasons, of which we can only speak briefly, why Bristol 
has been outstripped by other towns. Its trade with the West 
Indies, from which the largest part of its wealth was derived, 
was ruined by the equalization of the sugar duties. Other trade 
might perhaps have Sick attracted to the port had it not been 
turned away by the short-sighted policy of charging inordinatel 
high rates on shipping, a system which was pursued until 1848, 
and which is now entirely abandoned. In other respects, too, the 
city has in past days lost opportunities through bad manage- 
ment and lack of foresight. The greatest drawback to its 
prosperity, however, has arisen from the difficulty of bringin 
the large ships of modern times up or down the narrow ond 
winding Avon. Great sums have been spent in improving the 
course of the river, and have not been spent in vain. A vast 
stride forward was taken when the Avonmouth and Portis- 
head Docks were constructed at the entrance of the Avon in 1877 
and 1880 respectively. These docks were originally built by 
private Companies, and were bought by the city in 1884. They 
can accommodate vessels of large dimensions, and are connected 
by rail with all parts of the kingdom. Large ships, therefore, 
need no longer be taken up the river; while smaller ones—up to 
22 feet draught and 300 feet length in the case of steamers, and 
sailing vessels of 2,000 tons register—can safely navigate the 
river and discharge their cargoes in the centre of the city. For 
the year ending April 30, 1888, the tonnage of vessels entering 
the port was—from foreign parts, 615,666 tons; coastwise, 
662,888 ; total, 1,278,554—-a smal! record, certainly, compared 
with those of Liverpool and Tull, but still respectable, and, we 
believe, likely to increase under liberal management. The city 
has grown rapidly during the last twenty-five years, and many 
improvements have been effected. At the same time, it must be 
confessed that the progress of these improvements has been un- 
commonly slow, and some of the principal streets have for years 
been disfigured by hoardings. Some murmurers will have it that 
the city authorities are timid and dilatory, and apt to spoil their 
work by misplaced economy. The main street leading from the 
station to the Drawbridge was intended to be a fine direct avenue 
from point topoint ; but for some reason or other it curves curiously. 
The existence of this Drawbridge, which interrupts rather than 
facilitates the stream of traffic at a specially crowded spot, is no 
credit to the city ; its removal and the covering up of the still 
open part of the Froom immediately above it have long been dis- 
cussed, but nothing has yet been done. More serious still is the 
fact that now and again the houses of the poor in one thickly- 
populated district are inundated to the depth of three or four 
feet, a state of things which is said to be due to dams used for 
factory purposes, and which certainly calls for an immediate and 
effectual remedy. The greatest growth of Bristol has been on 
its north and north-west sides; here the connecting railway from 
Bristol to Clifton has developed the district, and along its course 
has arisen a series of new towns that have sent the population 
of Bristol, including these outlying districts, to beyond 300,000. 
There is no town that enjoys such a vast area of open spaces 
as Bristol. The stretch of down-land, known as Clifton and 
Durdham Downs, is a mighty lung for the city, and largely 
accounts for its exceptional healthiness. The death-rate of 
the city itself for last year was only 17°9 per 1,000; but 
this rate is outpaced by Clifton, for there the normal ave 

is but 136 per 1,000. The Downs are some 450 acres im 
extent, and are glorious with hawthorn and clematis, fern, 
bramble-bush, and gorse. From the heights near the Observa- 
tory, the whole sweep of this vast area can be seen, beautiful 
at all times, but most beautiful in spring and autumn. Behind 
rise the piers of the Suspension Bridge; and on the opposite 
side of the river lie the wooded slopes of the Nightingale and 
other valleys, above the heights of which are two camps, one still 
perfect, but richly veiled in thick foliage and undergrowth. On 
the right there lies in a valley a crowd of “ well-to-do” houses, and 
amidst them rise the high roof and chapel tower of Clifton College. 
When Dr. Percival, the present Headmaster of Rugby, was 
appointed the first headmaster of the College, it numbered only 
sixty boys; the numbers increased under his care to six hundred 
and fifty, and the fame of the school has covered with houses a 
large district where but a few years ago nothing was to be seen 
but fields and trees. Dr. Percival did not confine his energies to 
his school; he set on foot many schemes for the benefit of the 
working classes, and to his influence is mainly due the institution 
of the Bristol University College, which is now, we regret to 
hear, in considerable pecuniary difficulties. It is impossible to 
write of Bristol without speaking of Clifton. Theatre, concert- 
rooms, and clubs are all “on the hill.” The old theatre where 
David Garrick played still keeps its doors open in the old city, 
and a most compact and historic theatre it is, with a remark- 
able list of famous actors who have trod its boards; indeed 
throughout the bills for ten years from 1856, the number of 
now famous names is most noteworthy. The New, or Prince's, 
Theatre, which now attracts the best companies, is a larger 
and more commodious house. Bristol has always been a musical 
place ; the Clifton Madrigal Society is deservedly famous, and 
other Societies of a like nature are well supported; while 
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the Bristol Musical Festival and pretty frequent concerts give 
the public ample opportunities of hearing good music of various 
kinde. There is no permanent Art Gallery, and the local 
Academy, which holds two exhibitions in each year, meets 
with scanty encouragement. Clifton is a gay and pleasant 

lace in the early spring, autumn, and winter, but is rather 

ot in summer. There is no lack of society or of social plea- 
sures; Lord Fitzhardinge’s hounds usually meet within fairly 
easy distance, and it is quite possible once a week to get a day 
with the Duke of Beaufort’s pack without any —_——— 
exertion. Officers have good reason to think themselves in luc 
at Horfield, some three miles from Clifton, where a Battery of 
Field Artillery is quartered and the Gloucestershire Regiment 
has its depét. Bristol is rich in memories of the past, in beauty 
of situation, and in the enterprise of several mercantile firms ; its 
leading merchants are, as a rule, liberal and public-spirited— 
among other works lately accomplished mainly through their 
munificence, the Cathedral has been restored, and the greater part 
of the sum required for the endowment of a separate Bishopric 
of Bristol hes fk subscribed ; and, ugly and dirty as much of 
the old city undoubtedly is, it contains a good deal which a visitor 
would do well to explore and study, some noble buildings, and 
many objects of historic and archzological interest. 


EN AVANT, TOOLEY STREET! 


Ko some og Tooley Street has been, it is believed, un- 
happy. There have, indeed, been crumbs of comfort ; but no 
solid loaf like the Bulgarian agitation of a dozen years ago. To 
stay oneself with banners and comfort oneself with hop-poles, 
as was done in the last Reform agitation by this division of the 
people of England, is not enough. To sign addresses in the usual 
capacity, which only come from what we may call divisions of 
Tooley Street-—Tooley Street East or West, Central Tooley 
Street, and so forth—is also but a mean thing. For the full 
satisfaction of its three or thousand tailors Tooley Street must 
assemble ex masse (a favourite Democratic term) to begin with, 
and there must be some subject which admits of rant as well as 
rubbish. For all these purposes the figure of the martyr O’Brien 
screaming himself into the comforts which attend on malingering 
and sitting (in the interval and his shirt-tails) on or close to the 
hot-water pipes of tyranny has at last provided a suitable oc- 
casion. Tooley Street saw its O’Brien, a right clever thing, and 
went for him there and then, as the impassioned muse of Colonel 
John Hay sings. 
The instinct of Tooley Street was, as-usual, sound, and few of 
its denizens, as far as we can judge from the lists published in 
the Daily News, have failed to answer to the call. All the well- 
known names of busybodies and notoriety-hunters ; all the well- 
intentioned, but not exactly well-brained, persons who have had 
the advantages of a University education; all the faddists; all 
the stirrers-up of unclean social deposits, have hastened to the 
sound of the trump of Tooley. Tere is the Dean of Winchester, 
and here Canon Wilberforce, right men in right place, if ever 
there were such—the one proudly remembering that he is the his- 
torian of France the free, and the other fresh from demonstrating 
that the miracle of Cana and the Last Supper are arguments 
against the drinking of wine. Here is Dr. Bagshawe, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Nottingham and hero of an unforgotten dis- 
pute with certain Tory members of his flock, in which he did not 
come off victorious. Mr. Oscar Browning and Mr. Samuel 
Plimsoll are there by equal, though diflering, rights of kind. The 
“very very Page Hopps” shows as cheerily in the van as ever; 
and the mild Christianity of the Rev. Dr. Clifford (vide certain 
remarks of his at last Baptist Conference) vindicates its place at 
once. To this deep another (quite another) answers, represented 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison, Alderman of famous London county, 
and the might of Professor Beesly. Mr. Henry Gilbey (unless 
we mistake the name) might have maille a partir with Canon 
Wilberforce on some points, but in the faith of the Blessed Breeches 
of O’Brien they are one. Mr. Carvell Williams, eager to strip the 
Church of England, is horrified at the application of the same 
ee toa Plan of Campaigner’s legs; and Mr. Percy, Percy, 
unting waves the flag. On some names of Fear, like those of 
unknown gods—Toten and Guttery and De Botwor, Geoghegan 
(but not, thank God! the Major), and Spurrier, and Cass (but 
not Miss), the Muse can but be silent ; but Tooley Street doubt- 
less re-echoes them from all her depths. Here is the great poli- 
tical knowledge of Mr. Oscar Wilde, and the pure ra gracious 
resence of Mrs. Josephine Butler, and the mild wisdom of Mr. 
yndman, and the quiet strength of Lord Clifton, and the im- 
portant presence of Mr. Corrie Grant. A second list exhibits marks 
of such haste that the reckless patriots—* Lodge, Oxford” and his 
fellows—appear to have telegraphed their subscriptions, for they 
cannot be all peers, town-clerks, or Frenchmen. This second list 
appears to be the result chiefly of whips among the foolisher 
members of the two Universities and at Marlborough College— 
the latter a fact worth the consideration of the British parent, 
who thinks with us that a schoolmaster, as a schoolmaster, should 
have no politics, and least of all such politics as these. If there 
be a few worthier names, they are very few strayed among this 
mob; and we omit them, not in the least because they will make 


for that), but out of that merciful weakness which at once distin- 
guishes and becomes the strong. 

And what doall the somebodies and nobodies meet, in the spirit 
and by their occasionally rather insufficient deputies, the telegraph 
and the post, todo? We ought to say that + ean are “ hundreds 
of others,” so it is said, whom unjust partiality excludes from the 
undying fame granted to the Totens and the Gutterys. They all 
want to bring about a “national declaration” that the doctrine 
that all men are equal before the law and must obey (for that is 
the sum total of Mr. O'Brien’s case) is a “ grave moral and 
national crime.” Tow interesting is it to see these grave men, 
these clergymen and ministers, these professors and school- 
masters, defining their notion of a “ grave moral and national 
crime!” Where, O worthy men! awill you get your epithets 
for other things if you waste them like this with the doubtless 
charitable intention of covering Mr. O’Brien’s nakedness ? It is 
a a? moral and national crime to insist that, as Denis O’Brien, 
who has stolen a loaf because he was hungry, has to wear a 
certain garment and eat certain food, so shall William O’Brien, 
who has suggested, with the best results at Gweedore, that 
blackthorns are good medicine for the police, undergo the same 
“torture.” Good! we register the phrase. What, then, was 
the murder of Enghien, or the invasion of Silesia, or the arrange- 
ment of Spanish marriages, or the abandonment of Gordon ? 
Peccadillos, all of them, probably—the last we are glad to confirm 
ourselves by knowing to be almost certainly so in the opinions of 
Toten and Guttery if not of those 

Oscares ambo 
Et stumpare pares et buncombere parati. 

To appreciate the state of mind of such of these good people as 
are serious, it is well to examine a little the language that is used 
in the speeches and letters of themselves and those about them. 
Nothing can so well show the tone and temper of mind which 
promotes theiraction. One gentle enthusiast declares that “ man- 
slaughter, perjury, theft, rape, burglary, and a hundred other 
criminal offences are often more lightly punished” than Mr. 
O’Brien’s. Another's “ blood boils so that he must deliver his 
soul ”—by what does the reader think? Fitting out an expedition 
to deliver Ireland? Attacking the British army single-handed ? 
No; by “committing a protest to paper.” A great many, with an 
innocence never to be too highly praised, suggest that “ Parlia- 
ment should be at once dissolved.” Mr. C. H. Perkins, of Swansea, 
whom we name because he is “ one of the best,” as the catalogues 
say, ingenuously admits that he “could hardly read without 
horror of the greatest felon in the land being” made to conform 
to prison regulations. This is honest, and we respect the heart 
of C, Il. Perkins, if not his head. Another of these good people, 
who seem to regard the occasion as chiefly one for “ penning,” as 
they call it, is simply eloquent. “Perhaps never before in our 
chequered political history has anything been presented more 
repulsive than the picture of Mr. O’Brien stripped of his clothes 
by five warders.” e historical education of this protester must 
be somewhat defective, his scepticism appalling, or his memory 
very decidedly short. Another O’Brien, M.P., determining to 
take the ball at the hop, has decided that the mere fact of medical 
examination is “ degrading and revolting.” The Executive of 
the Louth Parliamentary division declares that the substitution 
of one coat for another and the failure to provide Mr. O’Brien 
with at least a chicken and a bottle of claret is “ a discredit to 
civilization and Christianity.” The ghost of Mrs. Proudie will 
rejoice to know that on this occasion the “ and Christianity ” 
was zot omitted. Even our old friends “ the rights of man” 
resurge from their long undisturbed cerements (just in time, by 
the way, for the centenary of the Bastille), and are invoked by 
the Liberal Association of Kennaquhair. 

Often as we have wondered at similar things before, we have 
still a little wonder left at the feelings with which intelligent 
Gladstonians behold and take part in these demonstrations of 
folly frothing at the mouth. Some of them, of course, are cool 
enough and honest enough to say (in private) that the thing is, 
no doubt, absurd, but that in politics you must sometimes conde- 
scend to absurdity. Some of them, not wholly unintelligent, have 
got so bitten with the new sentimentalism thet they really think 
no man ought to be made to do anything that he does not — 
please. But these two classes, and the further and larger class of 
simple fools, still leave a residuum whose sentiments, if the 
could be got at, would be really interesting. Mr. Morley, in his 
curious combination at Newcastle of contempt for Mr. O’Brien 
and determination to make what capital he could out of him 
lifted what may be called a corner of the veil, or, to take 
Fontenelle’s metaphor, just let the little finger of his closed fist 
gape. But such things only give one a glimpse; and it may be 
said that Mr. Morley, however he may protest, really comes 
into our first class, and that to him the whole thing is merely 
a useful lever to stir the folly of the country. It may be so; 
but, even if it were so in his case, there must be others in 
whose case it is not so. And these are the people we should like 
to get at—the people who, with the brains to see the folly of the 
thing, and without quite the hardihood to avow that they see it, 
as Mr. Morley all but did, either figure on the list of Tooley 
Street (there are some of them on whom we could put the fi 
there), or at least preside at indignation meetings, write flattermg 
letters to them, and so forth. If we were of themselves, we 
should talk of the “moral degradation” of such a position; but 


the list look fairer (they are not many enough or brilliant enough 


here, at least, we do not indulge in that variety of language. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD-FIELDS. 


A’ far back as twenty years gold in mins aye was 

accidentally discovered in the country which lies north-east 
of the Cape, and some eight hundred miles from the coast ; and had 
not the discovery of diamonds interf-red, the find of gold would 
have made a deeper impression on the public than it did. It is 
only quite recently, as our readers know, that Cape gold has 
asserted its claim to attention, and may now be said to dominate 
the public imagination, There are two aspects belonging to the 
future of these gold-fields which it may be well to scan at this 
particular time--namely, the general prospect of the whole busi- 
ness, and the investments of individual speculators or Companies. 
Sufficient proof has already been given of the richness and extent 
of the different fields to make a profitable and even a permanent 
mining business certain; but it by no means follows that the 
investors who are rushing at headlong speed into new ventures 
will be participators in any of the profits. For the purpose of 
illustration, the Witwatersrand district--the present favourite 
field for investment—may be taken. Some recently-published 
tables give a production for December of about 23,000 oz. of gold 
obtained by thirty mining Companies. This is a remarkably good 
show for any gold-field ; but it includes, of course, the product of 
the exceptionally rich mines like the “ Robinson,” whose yield 
was more than 4,000 oz., with a mill of ten stamps—or, say, 
about 6 oz. per ton. 

It would seem that, as it may be expected beforehand, the con- 
glomerate reefs are by no means uniformly rich, but that the gold 
“makes” in certain portions of the reef and leaves the masses of 
the ledges of low grade. Of course there is the usual mining- 
camp talk of the value increasing in depth, and the usual one or 
two cases of increased grade to bear out the specious theory ; but, 
even assuming such an improvement as common to all reefs, the 
same would indicate probably horizontal zones of different values, 
and open the way to expectation of a change in reverse order as 
further depth is Arocha yy It is the experience in all gold-fields 
that a vein or reef of gold is only valuable in certain parts, and 
that worthless mines nearly always adjoin mines that are good. 
In Africa it would seem from the heavy shower of prospectuses that 
has come down upon us that if a claim be taken up on the same 
reef as a paying mine it is bound to be valuable. 

The conglomerate beds unquestionably offer from their very 
character a considerable promise of permanence in depth; nor is 
there necessarily much chance of their becoming refractory in 
depth from the increase of pyrites. This characteristic, and the 
large number of points at which paying ore has been found, seem 
to msure a great and steady future for the field; but as for the 
chances of the investor participating in the profits that are to be 
reaped a word of warning is necessary. It is now tolerably well 
established in regular mining that a purchaser requires not only a 
reef, but that part of a reef which pays; also that he has some 
assurance of the paying ore continuing, and that the price paid for 
the mine should bear a fair proportion to the evidence offered of the 
gen and quality of the ore. Even with the exercise of all 

ue care the purchaser runs a good many mining risks; nor 
can it be denied that many of the new Companies that 
are floated on African mines are based on reports and prospectuses 
which altogether ignore such considerations. It appears to be 

uite sufficient that a claim should be of large area, and on the 
line—or a ays line—of a paying reef, to be assured as very 
valuable. In some cases assays are given of samples taken from 
the surface, coupled with the assurance that the assays have been 
made by the assayer to the Bank of England; while, as a matter 
of fact, it is of very little importance who makes the assays, the 


main questions being, Who took the samples ? and, How were the 


samples taken? Assays of gold ore ure nearly always mis- 
leading, and the sampling of a gold-mine may be said to be as 
risky and difficult as even the selection of a wife. The general 
excitement caused by the rich “ strikes” on some of the mines has 
led to a class of reports being accepted as a basis of purchase that 
are wanting in all the evidence of careful work and experience 
in gold-mining, which are so essential in a safe guide to the in- 
vestor. Many investors do not get much further in investigation 
than the prospectus of a new Company, and the prospectus 
usually contains nothing but the plums of the expert's report. 
A glance at the dozens of prospectuses which have been issued 
of Tate shows some astonishing examples of assurance on the 

rt of vendors and of credulity on the part of the subscrib- 
ing public. The commonest bait is to quote the premiums 
on shares of mines that are situated in the same district. 
These premiums only represent the public opinion of certain 
mines at a given date, sometimes perfectly erroneous opinions, 
and in any case of no bearing on the question of the value of the 
mine offered for sale. Many of the reports also seem to be mostly 
of an imaginative kind, | seem to run on one general system, 
as thus :—There is a vast area; it adjoins, more or less, other pro- 
perties of unexampled richness; the reef or reefs—there are 
usually three or more—are undoubtedly the same as pay in other 
properties ; samples taken from the top or from shallow shafts 


_assay from 5 dwts. to 5 0z. to the ton; the richest ore comes from 


the bottom, and of course the reef will improve with depth; 
taking a very low average of only 2 oz. of gold per ton, and cal- 
culating on 100 stamps working 300 days in the year, we have a 


“noble figure, which, after an apparently generous allowance for 


cost’of working, leaves an attractive dividend per annum. . This 
is, no doubt, sufticiently alluring ; but the hard experience of all 


other gold-fields shows several elements to be lacking in the 
calculation. Granting the contiguity of paying properties, and 
the continuity of the reef, the only satisfaction really afforded is 
the hope that, as the reef carries paying ore in one part of its 
length, it may perhaps at another; at any rate, it is more likely 
to do so than a reef which has never yet paid. 

With regard to the assays, it should always be borne in mind 
that with free gold in an ore it is as easy to get a 2-0z. assay 
as a 2-dwt. assay, if samples are taken for the purpose; and great 
care as well as much experience, not to say a practised judgment, 
is necessary in order to base calculations for mill-work on mere 
assays. The conspicuously random prophecies of some of the 
mining engineers as to what the reef is going to do show at a 
single glance that their experience of gold-mining is—well, of a 
very rudimentary character. The mines that steadily get richer 
as they go down, especially in gold, are very common in reports, 
but in practice they seldom get very deep; in some cases it is 
discovered that by volcanic action the original bottom of the 
mine has been brought to the top. So that, while the theory of 
increasing richness was originally perfectly correct, the ratio of 
increase in value of the ore is in inverse proportion instead of 
direct to the depth. It should not be forgotten that stamp-mills, 
when kept for some time in operation, make a large hole in the 
ground, and it is far easier to sit down and calculate how much 
a 100-stamp mill will yield than it is to mine the rock and deliver 
it from a reef whose gold is irregularly distributed through 
it. Your stamp-mill is a great dispeller of illusions, and in 
the course of a few months many an anxious investor will be 
trying to solve the problem of how it was things looked so bloom- 
ing and fair before ever a single stamp fell; and how few, or 
small, or absent are dividends now after the stamps have done 
their work. As a safe rule, the bigger the stamp-mill, the smaller 
will be the yield of the precious metal. A mine that can make a 
fine show with ten stamps is often ruined by attempting to run 
a hundred stamps, and trying to keep them supplied with ore. 
Some gold districts are favourable for large mills; others are 
more profitably worked by small ones. It is now settled beyond 
a doubt that many of the mines in Africa cannot support large 
mills without causing great disappointment to shareholders; and 
the prices of shares at present seem to be based on the idea that, 
if ten stamps yield so much, fifty stamps will yield five times 
as much—than which no error is more fatal in mining. By 
selecting a few tons of ore per day, and employing plenty 
of men, a small mill can be peal se often with a high-grade 
ore; but this fact shows that the gold is concentrated in certain 

rtions of the reef, or it could not be selected. Some of the 

arge reefs are already proved to be of very low grade in the 
mass, and as mining progresses it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to select a regular supply of high-grade ore, as large 
quantities of “dead work” have to be done. This increasing 
“dead work” rapidly raises the cost per month of working, 
and inflated capital cannot therefore receive even a fair rate if 
divided. It is simple folly to hold mines which do not yield 
20 per cent. on their market price, and further, promise a 
continuance of it for several years. The African mines are mostly 
mere prospects, not opened mines showing blocks of ground pro- 
mising steady yields. The methods of estimating cubic contents 
of a reef above a certain level as so many tons of reserves of a 
certain value, when no drifts have been run and no winzes sunk 
to determine average width and grade, is a common but also a 
reckless mistake of the inexperienced. But no doubt “luck” 
upsets all calculations, and with a district producing rich ore 
some mines now floated on unwarranted reports and high-blown 
promises may, perhaps will, turn out to be rich; but, as certain 
of our cousins say, there is not “luck” enough to go all round, 
and to stand the big drafts which some of the prospectuses are 
drawing on it. Just now the prices asked for mines are not 
justified by the kind of reports furnished. Investors are, it is 
painful to say so, going in on “luck,” and hopes of continued ex- 
citement, not on fair mining ventures, and if some are badly hurt 
it will cause us no surprise. Twelve of the largest producing 
mines of the Witwatersrand district yielded in December some 
16,000 oz. of gold. The market value of these mines in London 
during January was 10,810,000/., on which capital the 16,000 oz. 
of om after deducting working expenses—without reckoning 
anything for construction account—will certainly not pay more 
than 5 per cent. interest per annum. The dozens of other mines 
quoted in London, and working properties of less value, cannot 
even accomplish this according to present product and prospects. 
There must, indeed, be a robust faith in the further developments 
of the whole district to justify investments at the present exces- 
sive prices. 


BIRDS OF LONDON—TITMICE. 


ITMICE are common in the inner suburbs of London and 

by no means rare in the Parks, Kensington Gardens especially 
being a favourite haunt, and the fact that they are not more 
generally known shows how little observation, at least in matters 
ornithological, is possessed by the average Londoner. Three 
species of the genus Parus—the Great-Tit, the, Blue-Tit, and the 
Coal-Tit—may from time to time be seen, but the second is by 
far the commonest, and is always to be found where there are 


large gardens. All three species are much alike in their ways 
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and habits, and are among the merriest and most active of birds, 
being indeed perfect little winged acrobats, to whom it is a matter 
of indifference, when climbing about trees or shrubs, whether 
they are hanging back downwards while clinging to some slender 
twig or are perched securely on a bough. They are also extremely 
fearless of man, and while busily engaged in searching for insects, 
their favourite occupation, will allow of a very near approach 
without apparent distrust. 

The blue-tit is, as we have said, the commonest of the three, 

not in London alone, but throughout the country; it is also, in 
our opinion, the most beautiful—indeed there are few British birds 
that excel it in beauty, though—the result no doubt of its being 
very common—it is not appreciated and admired as it should be. 
Not only is this the commonest of the tits, but it is also the most 
friendly, delighting as it does in gardens and orchards. Its food, 
like that of the others, consists principally of insects, though it is, 
especially in the winter-time, as Gilbert White said, “a general 
devourer” and “a vast admirer of suet.” Gardeners consider it 
one of their greatest enemies, but in this they are in the wrong, as, 
indeed, is not uncommon with that most “ opinionated race,” when 
birds are in question. They see it at work among their fruit-trees, 
and because it plucks off buds and scatters them on the ground, 
they declare war against it, either forgetting or being ignorant of 
the fact that it is not the bud, but the insect it contains, which is 
attractive to the bird, and that uninfected buds are safe from it. 
It is, in fact, doubtful whether birds of this species are at any 
time vegetable feeders, though many authors declare them to be 
so. But both the great-tit and the coal-tit undoubtedly eat 
both seeds and berries, the former being particularly fond of the 
seeds of the sunflower. Darwin said of the great-tit, “It some- 
times, like a shrike, kills small birds by blows on the head ; and 
I have many times seen and heard it hammering the seeds of the 
yew on a branch, and thus breaking them like a nuthatch.” Tit- 
mice, blue-tits especially, are very fond of meat, and by no means 
object to it if rather high; they are generally found about the 
horseflesh and other carrion hung up near dog-kennels, and a 
bone, a lump of suet, or, as Jardine suggested, the skeleton of a 
cooked fowl, if hung up in a garden, will surely attract the tit- 
mice, if any are in the neighbourhood; and to the bird-lover 
nothing is more delightful than to watch the marvellous activity 
of these little acrobats as they swing securely on the tempting 
morsel without fear of disturbance by other birds, as they alone 
«an keep a foothold. 

Titmice, especially great-tits, are held in great horror by many 
bee-keepers, who declare that they are their greatest enemies, 
and accuse them of tapping at the entrances to the hives, and 
snapping up the bees as they come out to discover what is amiss. 
Though, no doubt, they do occasionally destroy a few bees, we 
cannot but think that the mischief they do is much exaggerated, 
and are pleased to say that in this opinion we are now supported 
by many bee-masters. Titmice are wonderfully noisy, garrulous 
little birds, especially in the spring-time, when the notes of the 
cocks rise to the dignity of what, in lieu of a better expression, 
we must call a song, though they are certainly not harmonious. 
The great-tit is, indeed, called the “ Saw-sharper” in some parts 
of the country, the name being doubtless due to the fact that 
some of its notes much resemble the sound made when sharpening 
saw. Notwithstanding that the song has little melody, it is 
wonderfully lively and pleasant, and was evidently much admired 
by Belon, who, in his Portraits d’Oyseaux, §c., wrote as follows 
af the great-tit and the blue-tit respectively :— 

Au temps d’Autonne il y a des mesanges, 

En grand foison, qui bautent par les boys, 

Et font des ceufs douze ou quinze par fois 
Oyseaux petits et qui chantent comme anges. 


L’esté es bois la mesange bleué est, 

Et nous vient voir en Hyver et Autonne, 
Le doux chanter d’icelle plaisir donne, 
A tout esprit, a qui l’escouter plaist. 


These birds are early breeders, and their “note of incubation” 
ean be heard in February. They build their nests in holes, in 
trees, walls, rocks, or banks; and there is little doubt that, if a 
hole suitable for their purpose cannot be found, they will hew 
one out for themselves, even, in the case of a wall, removing 
mortar and small stones for the purpose. They are, however, by 
no means particular, and often choose most extraordinary nesting- 
places, such as the inside of a pump, the frame of a window, or 
an inverted flower-pot or bottle. In London we have known a 
Dlue-tit build her nest and hatch her young in the interior of a 
lamp-post, to which she obtained access through a small hole. 
But perhaps the most extraordinary position on record is that 
mentioned by the Rev. F. O. Morris, when a blue-tit built its 
nest “within the jaws of the skeleton of a man who had been 
executed and hung in chains for murder.” A remarkable in- 
Stance of the persistence with which these birds will use the 
same nesting-place year after year is given in the fourth edition 
of Yarrell’s British Birds, the facts being as follows :—Either in 
1779 or 1785, for on this point accounts differ, a pair of blue-tits 
built their nest in a large earthenware bottle which had been left 
_ 40 drain in the branches of a tree in a garden at Oxbridge, and, 
. the bottle being allowed to remain, they used it year by year for 
the same purpose until 1822, when, the tree becoming decayed, 
. the bottle was placed in one near by, and the tenancy con- 
‘tinued, with only two interruptions, until 1873, the date of 
the publication ‘of the book. The nest is composed of moss, 


hair, and feathers, and in it the eggs, white, prettily spotted 
and speckled with red, usually from seven to nine in number, 
are placed. The hen bird, more especially in the case of the 
blue-tit, is most courageous in defence of her eggs and young, 
and will fight stoutly if disturbed, puffing out her feathers 
and hissing the while like a snake or an angry kitten, and 
the boy who boldly puts his hand into the hole containing 
her nest generally gets well pecked by the irritated matron 
for his pains. This habit is without doubt the origin of Billy 
Biter—the schoolboy’s name for the bird. She will not only 
fight as described, but so devoted a mother is she, that she 
will even allow the branch containing her nest to be sawn 
off and carried to a distance without deserting her eggs. The 
young birds, which resemble their parents, with the exception 
that their colours are not so bright,-remain together until the 
ensuing spring; thus forming little troops, they may be seen 
flitting together from tree to tree in pursuit of f All London 
birds suffer from the dirt and grime of town, but titmice, from 
their habit of creeping about the trunks and boughs of trees and 
shrubs, lose all their beautiful colouring and become, especially 
after such a series of fogs as we have lately experienced, the 
blackest and grimiest little birds imaginable. But whether clean 
or dirty they are always sprightly and most friendly, and will 
never fail to afford amusement by their antics to those who, being 
lucky enough to possess gardens, encourage them by supplying for 
them their favourite dainty, a bone or a piece of suet. 


LE THEATRE LIBRE. 


ANTOINE, founder of the Théatre Libre, may very likely 

e be inspired by the purest devotion to the art which he 
has felt himself pe Ne upon to expound; and, if so, it is satis- 
factory to know that his enterprise not only affords him interest- 
ing, but also remunerative, occupation. As the world has latel 
been informed by many writers, M. Antoine was a phemmgr in | 
clerk in some Paris Gasworks who differed from nine hundred 
and ninety-nine in a thousand of other young men similarly 
smitten, in that he some aptitude for the profession he 
desired to adopt. But it is not any histrionic skill which M. 
Antoine and his companions may have that gives prominence to 
the Théatre Libre. The company has gained such name as it 
possesses for the reason that it is accustomed to play pieces which 
the Censor would not license for representation on the regular 
stage. M. Antoine succeeds in exempting himself from super- 
vision by the expedient of obtaining subscriptions in advance 
instead of taking money at the theatre doors. Spectators thus 
feel that they are allies of the management; the vulgar public 
is not admitted; and approval is secured. The Théatre Libre 
desires, first of all, to “4 as unconventional and what s'mple- 
minded people call as coarse as possible, and in their choice of pieces 
they succeed, not indeed admirably, but thoroughly. It is not a 
lofty ambition to produce plays which are declined by 
of recognized theatres who depend on the public for their revenue ; 
but in the land of Zola there are very many people who are 
irresistibly attracted by any play that has the recommendation 
of being what is usually considered revolting. In England, however, 
it is impossible that members of the Shelley Society, and others who 
might feel the inclination to do so, can see the Théatre Libre at 
its best—or worst. There was some talk of playing two or three 
of the pieces which have given the body its limited notoriety to 
a number of invited guests who were to pay nothing, and an 
entertainment could thus have been organized without the 
licenser’s leave; but the project was abandoned, for very little 
curiosity has been aroused by the appearance of M. Antoine and 
his associates. The Théatre Libre has fallen very flat. 

As for the two works that have occupied the boards of the 
Royalty during the week, the sternest matron could have found 
nothing to reprove, particularly about the longer of the two, 
M. Léon Hennique’s gloomy study, La Mort du Due d'Enghien. 
The author pays strict attention to historical accuracy, and 
supplies the names of a long list of the works he has con- 
sulted in his treatment of the episode, the Archives Nationales, 
and a string of authorities who discussed the matter between 
1814 and 1869; but the fact that M. Hennique has sternly 
avoided any detail for which there is not some sort of warrant 
does not by any means make the play powerful or impressive. 
It would be a great deal more effective if M. Antoine could to 
some slight extent suggest the character of the ill-fated Prince, 
but in truth his assumption is very lame, deficient in force, 
pathos, and refinement. e Duc is seen in only two of the three 
tableaux, the first being occupied with a simple conversation 
between three of the First Consul’s generals on the subject of 
the pro arrest, on neutral territory, @ la barbe du Grand- 
duc de Bade ; and if anything could give dramatic interest to the 
very slightly connected incidents—whether anything could do so 
is open to doubt—it would be a Lepepers of the Due by 
an actor whose individuality appealed to spectators. Such an 
actor might im a pathetic and tragic sentiment to the 
examination of the Due by General Hullin and his colleagues, 
and might disguise the circumstance that the examination, as it 
stands, sounds as if it were cut from a newspaper. M. Hennique 


has apparently thought proper to be as realistic as possible, and to 
forget that literary need not necessarily make a drama— 
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it is described as a drama on the playbill—unnatural. The author 
appeals very crudely and inartistically to his audience in the final 
scenes, which show the circumstances that attended the Duc’s 
death. It can scarcely be that the conductors of the French 
plays at the Royalty imagined La Mort du Due d’Enghien would 
attract. Probably it was supposed that London playgoers who 
had heard of the Théitre Libre (which has made a great deal 
more fuss in the world than its importance merits) would be 
inclined to go and see what it was like; but this expectation 
appears to have been falsified. Jacques Damour, adapted by 
M. Hennique from a story by M. Zola, is more in the nature of a 
play. It has been aptly described as a gross vulgarization of Enoch 
Arden. A Communist for whom Paris has been too hot returns, 
after an absence of several years, to find his wife married to a 
butcher. She prefers her second venture ; the first, after a short 
period of hesitation, acquiesces, the oddly assorted trio drink 
wine together, and the Communist resumes his bachelor’s—or 
widower’s—life. The piece is very fairly played; but it is not 

eable. When the Théatre Libre becomes decent it becomes 

dull. 


LETOILE DU NORD. 
OLLABORATING with Mr. F. W. Pratt, Mr. Carl Rosa 


has made an important addition to his répertoire of operas 
arranged for the English stage. He has just given with signal 
success an opera of Meyerbeer’s at the Royal Court Theatre, 
Liverpool. The Star of the North (L’Etoile du Nord), the first 
of the composer's contributions to the stage of the Opéra Comique, 
appeared in 1854, five years before his second and better-known 
work, Dinorah (Le Pardon de Ploérmel). I?Etoile du Nord is a 
valuable addition to the stock of the Carl Rosa Company, and 
will probably become a popular favourite. Doubtless Meyerbeer’s 
powers, particularly of orchestration, found fuller-and more suit- 
able exercise in the larger field of Grand Opéra, and it is not with- 
out reason that he has been pronounced too romantic or melo- 
dramatic for the more delicate stage of the Opéra Comique. Yet 
in L’Etoile du Nord, if with an occasional weight of hand, he has 
certainly touched the many emotions of his subject with true 
dramatic instinct. 

There is no denying the piquancy and variety of an orchestration 
still often new and surprising in some of its effects. In the 
course of three acts full of change and excitement he has seldom 
missed his opportunity. The first act shows us Peter the Great 
working unknown in Sweden as a shipwright, and in love with 
Catherine, a romantic lady who sells rum to shipbuilders. 
Peasants, as usual, quarrel, dance, drink, sing, and get married in 
a well-arranged scene, which required only the elimination of a 
few harsh tones of blue from the costumes to be quite charming. 
The most characteristic music of the act accompanies the invasion 
of the peaceful village by Tartar troops. Mme. Georgina Burns, 
as Catherine, danced and sang to them in a very creditable 
manner, notwithstanding all the difficulties of vocalization in the 
somewhat strained romanticism of the part. Miss Amanda 
Fabris, as Prascovia, a timid bride, gave the comedy of her part 
with an agreeable voice and some appreciation of its meaning. 
The convention of acting in opéra comique is not one to be 
learnt in a hurry; but Mr. Charles Manners might have given 
at times perhaps a little more dignity to Peter the Great, and, at 
any rate, might have avoided some of the more common in- 
tonations of the ordinary actor. The instrumentation was very 
fairly rendered, the effects of wood-wind being especially notable. 
The second act, chiefly at night in a forest, shows Peter in danger 
from a conspiracy in his army. The long drinking-scene, con- 
taining duets, trios, a quintet, and a quartet, was given, in all its 
strange mixture of gaiety and terror, with considerable spirit and 
vigour. The act ended with one of Meyerbeer’s most noisy 
moments, and with such # profusion of cannon and real firing as 
recalled Buffalo Bill at Kensington. The third act takes place 
in the Czar’s Palace, and contains much that is sentimentally 
melodramatic, as well as the usual dose of military and peasant 
elements. 

Miss Kate Drew and Miss Rita Presano obtained deserved 
applause as the Vivandiéres in the drinking-scene of the second 
act, and Mr. John Child as Danilowitz, Mr. Wilfrid Esmond as 
George, Mr. Aynsley Cook as the Corporal Gritzenko, Mr. Brooklyn 
as Tcheremeleff, Mr. Campbell as Yermoloff, Mr. Somers as 
Ismailoff, and Mr. Imrie as Reinhold, kept a good level in the 
representation of their parts. 


THE PARIS BOURSE. 


HE “liquidation”—that is, the settlement—on the Paris 

_Bourse at the beginning of the month was looked forward 
to with much apprehension. The failure of the Panama Canal 
Company, though it was not attended immediately by the 
disastrous consequences very generally expected, has inflicted 
heavy losses upon large numbers of persons. The holders of 
shares and bonds even yet have not given up the hope that a new 
Company may be started and the Canal completed, and that they 
themselves ultimately may get something out of the enterprise. 
But the payment of interest and dividends has been stopped, and 


the holders are for the most part poor people who ean ill afford 
the loss of so much income. Besides, the bonds and shares had 
in very many instances been pledged with bankers, and the- 
bankers have been unable to recover payment except in the com- 
paratively few cases in which the borrowers happened to be 
wealthy. The consequences then began to make themselves felt 
in the course of last month, and these consequences were aggra~ 
vated by the uneasiness excited by General Boulanger’s can- 
didature. The mingling of political and financial fears brought 
the Bourse into a state in which any accident was sure to bring 
about a heavy fall. It happened that at the moment there was 
an extremely large speculation for the rise in the shares of copper- 
mining Companies. Early in the autumn negotiations had been 
begun between the French Copper Syndicate and certain great 
houses in London for the formation in London of a copper trust. 
In Paris it was assumed that the negotiations would te rapidly 
concluded, and would be followed by a great rise in the prices 
of copper-mining Companies’ shares. Hence speculators bought 
immense numbers of cote, which most of them were not able to- 
pay for. The negotiations were protracted beyond anticipation, 
and then reports were circulated that the London houses, on 
inquiring more fully into the matter, saw the hopelessness of 
what they had been about to engage in, and were simply amusing 
the French Syndicate by continuing the negotiations. At this. 
moment one or two small banking-houses that had lent largely 
upon the Panama Canal Company's securities were involved in 
difficulties, and were obliged to sell such saleable securities as 
they held. Amongst these were, it is said, some thousands of 
copper shares. The sales were interpreted by the market as the 
beginning of the breakdown of the a Syndicate. Holders 
got frightened, and rushed in to sell, while speculators added to. 
the apprehension by selling shares that they did not possess. The 
result was a fall of nearly 127. in the shares of the Société des 
Métaux, and of about 6/. in those of the Rio Tinto Company. 
There has been a partial recovery, but all copper shares are con- 
siderably lower than they were a month ago. The fall in eopper- 
mining shares spread alarm throughout the market. It was feared 
that the great majority of speculators would be unable to 
pay their differences, that their inability to do so would involve 
members of the Bourse in embarrassment, and might even in- 
volve banking-houses. In spite of all this, the liquidation has passed 
over comparatively smoothly. The number of failures has been 
small considering the fears previously entertained, although it is 
reported that one or two luckless speculators have committed 
suicide. Inno case, however, have the failures been on a great 
scale, and consequently they will not be followed by other serious 
bankruptcies. 

The fall in copper shares was not accompanied by such a fall in 
other securities as might have been expected. But for a day or two, 


it is said that it was quite impossible to sell any large amount of 


other securities. It needed but a very slight accident in this 
temper of the public mind to have produced a real crisis. Every- 
body was getting nervous, and, therefore, was unwilling to buy. 
It was known that many of the new issues brought out last year 
had not been subscribed for by the public. They had, of 
course, been underwritten by the great houses, and remained, 
therefore, in the hands of the underwriters. Such being the 
case, the fear of the ordinary speculative public was that the 
great houses might have locked up so much of their capital 
that they would be unable to support the market. Another 
cause of anxiety was the very large Floating Debt of France, 
on which we commented a few weeks ago. But the great 
houses saw clearly that it was necessary to reassure the public, 
and through their support the market after awhile was steadied. 
The more important speculators, whose failure might have been 
followed by serious consequences, were given the financial help 
they needed, and were enabled, therefore, to settle with their 
creditors at the beginning of this week. And the Copper Syndi- 
cate was also given all the assistance that it required. The 
Copper Syndicate, it will be recollected, entered fifteen or sixteen 
months ago into contracts with the copper-producing Companies. 
to buy copper from them at specified prices. The rise in the 
rice of copper which followed the conclusion of these contracts. 
as undoubtedly checked consumption, not, indeed, as much as 
the published figures seem to prove, but still considerably. And 
the result has been that the Syndicate has had to buy and pa 
for an immense quantity of the metal. Last week and the wee. 
before it was very confidently reported in Paris that the Syndicate: 
had exhausted all its pecuniary resources in these payments, 
and that consequently it would very soon break up. To Cagsove 
the report and to restore confidence, it was necessary for the Syn- 
dicate to give evidence that it still has command of large sums of 
money. And it is stated on good authority that it has obtained 
the assistance which was required to do so, and will be able to 
show that it can go on fora 1 while yet without difficulty. 
Whether this will have the Sind effect remains to be seen. 
If the negotiations between the Syndicate and the great London 
houses are soon satisfactorily concluded, no doubt all apprehension 
of an early break in copper will be removed, and possibly the 
speculators who lost heavily last week may be able to recover 
their losses by-and-bye. On the other hand, if the negetiations 
continue to drag, the suspicion will remain either that msuper- 
able difficulties have arisen, or else that the London houses are 
not willing to commit themselves to what they had been con- 
templating. And in either event so much uncertainty will 
remain that the market for copper shares will probably continue 
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as unsettled as it is at present. Much, no doubt, will depend 

m the course of politics in France. If anything untoward 

every department of the Bourse will be affected. On the 

other hand, if the public mind becomes more reassured, all 
markets will improve. 

The past couple of weeks have closed the very large speculation 
for the rise in copper shares ; but in the other departments of the 
Bourse the speculation is entirely excessive, and, consequently, 
all markets are in a critical state. Every Government in Europe 
is either borrowing, or intending to borrow, and the multitude of 
new Companies of all kinds that are coming out is almost un- 
precedented. The great houses in Paris, like those in other 
cities, are under contract to float these loans and Companies, and 
naturally, therefore, they will exert themselves to the utmost to 
raise prices so as to induce the public to subscribe. At the same 
time, as observed above, they have still upon their hands very 
large amounts of last year’s issues which they were unable to 
place. Following the example of the great houses, and believing 
that they are capable of not only sustaining but of still further 
raising prices, speculators have bought far beyond their means of 
payment all this time. But the public does not show a willingness 
to take from the great houses and speculators the desired proportion 
of their purchases. Sooner or later it seems clear from all this 
that there must be a crisis. But, if peace is preserved, and 
domestic politics do not create a scare, it 1s quite possible that the 
speculation may continue for a long time yet. There has been a 
rampant speculation in Germany for four or five years; and, 
though every year adds to the danger of a crash, the crash, 
nevertheless, is still postponed. And so it may be in France. 
The explanation, of course, is that the great banks, both in France 
and in Germany, co-operate with one another much more than 
they do in this country, and that the great banks have means of 
reaching investors throughout the country which our banks do 
not possess. In fact, they carry on a Stock Exchange business 
more or less openly, and they recommend to their clients invest- 
ment in securities without hesitation. As long as they can even 
gradually sell the securities with which they are now overloaded 
to investors all over the country, so long they will be able to 
keep up the business of bringing out new issues and manipulating 
the markets. And they may be able to do this for a longer 
period than at first sight one would think probable. The 
time must come, of course, when the accumulation of new 
securities becomes too great for the savings of investors to 
absorb with the requisite speed, and when, therefore, there 
must be a stoppage of new issues, and a collapse of specu- 
lation, even if peace is preserved in the meantime. Of course 
if war breaks out there will be an immediate crash. The 
events of the past fortnight are instructive, as they illustrate the 


critical state of the Bourse, and the suddenness with which a 


great fall may be precipitated by a comparatively slight accident, 
as well as the power of the great houses of supporting markets. 
‘The great houses, as stated above, have means of influencing in- 
vestors all over the country, and they also have connexions in 
London, Berlin, Amsterdam, &c., whose aid they can invoke 
in case of necessity. When, therefore, a fall is confined within 
narrow limits, it is easy for them to stop it at any moment. But 
if for any reason apprehension spreads to every department of the 
Bourse, and the fall becomes general, the great houses will find 
themselves utterly powerless. Their combination and their vast 
capital can succeed only as long as circumstances favour them. 
It is clearly in their favour just now that the rates of interest and 
discount are so low. Had money continued as scarce and dear as 
it was five or six weeks ago, the crisis in the market for copper 
shares would have extended in all probability to other markets, 
and caused a general and heavy decline in prices. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. 
I. 


AS’ recently as the Palmerstonian period the fool of the family, 
or at any rate the younger son, was wont, almost as a matter 
of course, to be’ pitchforked into the Church, that being the pro- 
fession popularly supposed to require for its successful practice a 
minimum of brains. To-day it is the Bar which is admittedly 
the refuge for the destitute; and this may, and probably does, 
account in a great measure for the appalling disproportion be- 
tween the supply of barristers and the demand for their ser- 
vices by the lower branch of the profession and by the public 
generally. Perhaps nobody requires to be told that all the liberal 
sep eo as they are called, are overstocked; and, as for the 
, it may be stated with the utmost confidence that there are 
infinitely more cats than mice. The pity of it is that the Bar, as 
a profession, has long been going from bad to worse, and pro- 
gresses the wrong way every year. It is an absolutely painful 
spectacle to watch the great army of the unemployed, the multi- 
tude of legal “loafers” and “out-o’-works,” in the Palace of 
Justice. It may seem incredible, but London alone boasts the 
possession of something like three thousand practising barristers, 
the vast majority of whom are keen and hungry for work. We 
see lengthy cause-lists in the newspapers every day during Term- 
time—sometimes “the list” is long enough—but we must re- 
member that there are seldom more than from ten to twelve 
sitting, and often, indeed, not so many. We must also 

keep well in view the important fact that not a few cases, in 


which we will say from four to six counsel are employed, last 
from half a day to three days, and even more, leaving scores 
of expectant “ silks” and “ juniors” chewing the cud of enforced 
idleness or tearing their wigs with vexation at the slow move- 
ment of the law’s delay. 

But why, it may be asked by parents and guardians who have 
already destined their sons and their wards for enrolment in the 
ranks of the wearers of horsehair wig and bombazine gown—why 
is the Bar so undesirable a profession for our youth? In what 

articular way is it worse than, say, the army or the Church ? 

n more ways than one. The Bar is about the only one of 
the learned professions which offers to the neophyte literally 
nothing “to go on with.” The youth who joins the army 
draws, let us say, 1oo/. a year at the outset—not much, it must 
be admitted, but preferable to nothing at all. The humble 
curate even receives a modest pittance enabling him, if he have 
no other available income, to keep the wolf from the door while 
he is waiting preferment. But the sucking barrister must starve 
unless he possess some private means of his own, or can turn his 
hand to journalism, as so many have done, and will continue to 
do as long as literary work pays and the law does not. Worse 
than this ; the young man who enters upon the three years’ study 
indispensable for the Bar is perpetually playing the game of 
“ shell out.” From the moment he has passed his “ Preliminary ” 
(dispensed with in the case of members of any of the Universities 
and men who have passed for the army or navy) until the 
ever-memorable night of his “call” his hand is always in his 
pocket. Without going too minutely into figures, for that is 
not necessary for our argument, it may be safely affirmed that 
the student has disbu quite 200/. for fees and books between 
the date of his entry and the date of his “call.” When he is a 
full-fledged barrister, he is quit of fees, to be sure; but from this 
moment his rather serious expenses begin, and in all likelihood 
he is not making a farthing, out of his legal calling at all events. 
He must have chambers and a clerk, or a share of both. He 
must be ready and willing to “devil,” for the honour and glory of 
the thing, without getting a penny for what he does. He must 
woo Themis as assiduously as a lover woos his mistress; and, 
with all his diligence, with all his ardour, with all his seeking 
and his mild intriguing, it may be years before he gets into any 
sort of practice at all. The plain, blunt truth matt bs told :—the 
man of average talent who spends ten or a dozen years of his 
life following almost any other vocation will do far better than 
one who has chosen the Bar as a means of livelihood. 

Why, then, do we find so many hundreds of men going to 
the Bar year after year, increasing the already crowded ranks 
of a profession where the weeding-out process is a very slow 
one ? Well, membership of the Bar immediately confers some 
sort of position; and, then, of course, there are the great prizes 
to be drawn by somebody or other from the legal lottery, prizes 
which to the soldier and the sailor must seem beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Unfortunately, there are very few of these 
slices of luck; and, unless you are endowed with splendid 
abilities, possess money of your own, or, as has been said, rejoice 
in exceptional patronage at the hands of solicitors, few, if any, of 
the gros lots come your way. There is a well-known story—all 
the more interesting because it is an absolute fact—of a popular 
firm of Parliamentary solicitors putting over 7,000/. in fees into 
the pockets of a young relative in his first year’s practice. It is 
no exaggeration to say that an influential firm of solicitors have 
it in their power to take a young man (though not any young 
man) from Oxford or Cambridge and to place him on the wool- 
sack. It is a moot point whether the barrister who has used 
journalism or literature as a crutch has contributed to his own 
permanent advantage or not. “The attorney mind,” as has been 
said, is frequently of rather narrow dimensions. Solicitors have 
been known to “ look down on” writing barristers. Still to-day, 
as in the days of Warrington and Arthur Pendennis, not a few men 
make nice little incomes out of newspapers and periodicals while 
waiting for the briefs to come in. Were it not fortunately so, Heaven 
knows what would be the fate of many a brilliant intellect left 
to rust in the cruel obscurity of the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 
The enumeration of these circumstances reminds us to mention 
that there have been some famous definitions of the qualifications 
requisite for success at the Bar. Lord Campbell is credited with 
the mot that there were three things necessary for these legal 
triumphs—the first was high animal = the second high 
animal spirits, and the third high animal spirits. And another 
eminent judge is reported to have laid it down as an axiom that 
there were but three ways by which a man could attain success 
at the Bar—in the first place by hugging attorneys, secondly by 
practising at Quarter Sessions, and thirdly by a miracle. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


A’ the Dudley Gallery we never know what we shall find. 
When we were there last it was wholly given up to the 
Incoherent School. An entire wall blazed with vermilion and 
azure, in the midst of which disported two ladies “mit nodings 
on,” like two bleached frogs. e like the Incoherents; they 
give the critic something to say; they support the gaiety of 
nations. But of the Dudley clothed and sane, given up to prim 
little water-colours, mainly by ladies, it is not so easy to render 
an exhilarating account. The ladies have much the best of it 
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this year; if they were absent, the show would be, indeed, a pocr 

one.’ It would ‘be unkind and untrue to say that Miss Clara 

Montalba is the only real painter represented at the Dudley 

Gallery ; but her work does, we confess, strike us as solitary in 

its professional character. She commands attention; the others 

must take it if they can. Miss Montalba’s large drawing, “ A 

Canal, Venice” (59), is either an old work or a reproduction in 

water-colour of a familiar picture of hers. It is very fine in 

colour, and represents a procession of priests, with candles and 
banners, streaming over a steep Venetian bridge just before 
twilight. But for preference give us Miss Montalba’s “On the 

Amstel” (113), a — example of her slighter work, delicious 

in tone, wet, chilly, Dutch to excess, and yet radiant with colour. 

If the Social Revolution should break out within the next week 

or two, we intend to burst into the Egyptian Hall and carry this 

off in loot. The next finest work in the Dudley is also by a lady, 

Miss Osborn’s large pastel called “Sea Holly” (269), a subdued 

and harmonious study of low dunes seen across a broad stretch of 

unruffled water. 

We find that almost all the drawings we have marked for 
commendation are by female hands. Conscientious ladies are as 
thick as blackberries at the Dudley. Miss Bailward’s “ Broad 

Bay, Isle of Lewis” (14), all russet and grey, reminds us of Mr. 

Alfred Hunt’s early work in Wales. Miss Hussey imitates and 

approaches Mr. Alfred Parsons in her careful botanical study, 

ealled “The Kingfisher’s Haunt” (34). Miss Kate Macaulay 
always deserves notice ; she has a little style of her own. But 
her “Old Swan Tavern” (36) shows that she must beware of 
satisfying herself too easily. Sepia outlines and wide spaces of 
chalk pall upon the eye sooner or later. Mrs. Heathcote’s sketch 
looking down upon Assisi (87), with the vast plain beyond, is in- 
teresting. Miss Alice Morgan calls a slight but very fresh view 

v a Highland glen, “ Where Eagles were ” (138). If she means 

at eagles are there no longer, the title seems quaintly insufti- 
cient. But by far the oddest example of the fact that in the 
general dubiousness of the artistic mind any pretty-sounding title 
will pass muster is given by Miss Rose Barton, who takes 
as the motto of her garden-piece (211), “ No flowers are admitted 
that have not perfume.” Now, the only species which we can 
without question identify in her picture are sunflowers, marigolds, 

single asters, poppies, and hollyhocks. Several of these diffuse a 
wholesome and a pungent odour, but none of them is exactly 
eminent for perfume. Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, is an 
old favourite with the world of amateurs, and her familiar 
qualities are to be discovered in the little drawing of four 
ruddy village children, dancing and singing, called “ Autumn 
Leaves” (192). 

Figure-subjects are rare at the present Dudley, and still more 
rarely good. In “ The Last of the Monastery, Motynden” (7) 
Mr. Penstone gives us a good-looking gamekeeper nursing a very 

lain pup. One's first idea is that the latter is the last of the 

onastery breed, but one detects a ruin in the middle distance. 
This drawing is agreeable, but carries too far the hectic colour 
of the disciples of Pinwell and Walker. There is, however, 
positively no other figure-piece at the Dudley that deserves 
attention. To return to the landscapes, Mr. O'Brien, the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Academy, exhibits a fine drawing of 
lustrous water and purple cliff, called “ Fraser Caton” (88). 
Place for the Presidents, and therefore let us mention a too 
smooth and smirking portrait of Lieutenant Coghill, who fell so 
qinaiy ten years ago, at Isandlwana (109), by Sir Thomas 

ones of the Hibernian Academy. Yet another President, Mr. 
Walter Severn, exhibits no less than six works, most of them of 
large size. We cannot commend the majority of these, which 
show a deplorable lack of brush-power and insufficient command 
of material. But “Loch An’t Sitheich-Ban” (172), which sug- 
gests Mr. Keeley Halswelle, is really very fine, and the vast ring 
of waterlily-leaves, seen now against the lustre and then against 
the darkness cf the lake, is very skilfully painted. There remains 
to call attention to “St. Martha’s Hill” (179), a very delicate 
little drawing by Mr. George Marks, and we have done full justice 
to the Dudley Art Society. 

_At the Burlington Gallery, in Old Bond Street, there is now on 
view a collection of water-colour drawings in North Wales by a 
young artist, Mr. E. P. Bucknall. There is some refined work to 

found among them. They are of the old-fashioned school, dis- 
tently related to David Cox and the mountain-painters of his 
ume. They are very rapidly and wetly painted, without a touch 
of body-colour; and the effect, whatever it may happen to be, is 
left unmitigated. Sometimes Mr. Bucknall is successful, some- 
times he fails. His wooded streams, in subdued or sunset light, 
are often very happy. But the drawing we should select as the 
most promising is one of “Talsarnau Sands” (109), with a 
horseman fording them, which is really charming. 


THE DILEMMA IN BOMBAY. 


A VERY sage J quarrel has apparently arisen between the 
& Governor of Bombay and certain judges of the Bombay 
High Court which involves several Constitutional questions of 
importance. Last year the Bombay Government suddenly arrested 
Mr. Crawford, one of the senior Civilians of the Presidency, and 


a general charge of corruption. We do not wish to canvass the 
measure taken by Lord Reay and his advisers, which created an 
unparalleled sensation in India. It will be time enough to 
discuss their action without impropriety when the finding of the 
Commission which heard the case against Mr. Crawford is 
authoritatively announced, and an opportunity is given for 
considering the grounds upon which the Bombay Government 
proceeded. General satisfaction will, however, be felt if the un- 
official intelligence transmitted by the Times’ Correspondent 
of Mr. Crawford’s acquittal is confirmed, and a complete vin- 
dication of the Bombay Civil Service in the person of its dis- 
tinguished member is established. But it is the policy of Lord 
Reay in dealing with the native witnesses produced in sup- 
port of the Government prosecution which has given rise to 
the embarrassments to which we now wish to call attention. 
Most of these witnesses were drawn from the subordinate judi- 
ciary, and had served as Mamlatdars, or in other petty magisterial 
offizes under Mr. Crawford. Some half-dozen of them who pro- 
fessed to have acted as Mr. Crawford’s intermediaries in corrupt 
transactions confessed, or rather avowed (for there was not much 
shame or reluctance about the performance), that they had 
accepted bribes themselves in connexion with decisions and 
appointments. 

Yow it is, of course, obvious that in order to induce these 
upright justices to come forward, the Government might find 
itself obliged to insure them against criminal prosecution for the 
peccadilloes they acknowled But Lord Reay seems to have 
gone considerably further than this. The Bombay community, 
native and European, received an unpleasant shock when Sindekar, 
Dabir, and the rest of this unclean gang, quietly stepped back 
into their official positions after a complacent airing of their 
very dirty linen before the Commission. Unfortunately, be- 
fore public indignation had found expression, a native trader 
rather precipitated matters by taking upon himself the func- 
tions of Public Prosecutor, for which, apparently, he had no 
qualification besides a modest description of himself and of his 
motives. This disinterested “lover of truth and justice” applied 
to the District Magistrate at Poonah (Mr. Vidal) for leave to 
proceed against the Mamlatdars. Mr. Vidal rejected the appli- 
cation as coming from a mere busybody, if not from a quarter 
where it was desired to intimidate any further witnesses in the 
trial. Common sense may have been on the magistrate’s side, 
but the High Court judges did not agree with his interpretation 
of the law, and have issued notices to Sindekar and his asso- 
ciates to show cause why they should not be subject to criminal 
proceedings. Here was a plain issue between Lord Reay 
and the judges, in which no doubt the Government's pledge 
of immunity to the witnesses would have been respected for 
public reasons. But—in view of the fact that these witnesses 
were calmly re-assuming their official functions—the judges could 
not let the matter be decided in this way. And it must be re- 
membered in estimating their initiative, that a High Court in 
India has larger powers of supervision over the general 
machinery of justice than English people are accustomed to re- 
cognize. The fact is that in India, where public opinion is 
only nascent, to say the least, appeals to the High Courts, sup- 
plemented by the revisional jurisdiction of the judges, exercise 
powers which are tacitly abandoned to public criticism and ac- 
tivity at home. Accordingly the Vacation Judge, Mr. Justice 
Jardine, with Mr. Justice Birdwood and Mr. Justice Scott, although 
the High Court refused to act as a body, thought it their duty to 
address the Government upon the continuance of the discredited 
Mamlatdars in office. Their representation, which was couched 
in very moderate language, explained that their “ superintending 
functions would be of little avail if Sindekar and Dabir were left 
in office,” and further implied that the confession of corruption 
by a magistrate ¢pso facto disqualifies him from office. Tho 1 
Reay appears to have been much disturbed by this protest, and 
his reply, in which he stigmatized the judge’s minutes as “ ex- 
reed: inconvenient ” and as “an unjudicial denunciation,” can 
hardly be regarded as dignified or courteous. 

There the matter rests for the present; but rest for long it 
cannot. It is open to doubt whether the judges were within 
their statutory powers in addressing Governn eit—one of them, 
Mr. Justice Scott, himself entertaining hesitation on the point. 
Nor is it certain that the disqualification of a magistrate by con- 
fession of corruption is a maxim of English law. But it certainly 
is and must be a maxim of public policy, and the continuance: 
in office of gentlemen of the same kidney as Sindekar and 
Dabir would not be tolerated in England for a day. Now 
the maintenance of judicial integrity is even more important, 
for obvious reasons, in India than it is at home. If an ex- 
plicit pledge, therefore, on Lord Reay’s part lies behind his 
continuance of the witnesses in office his conduct will be uni- 
versally condemned, and the Bombay Government will find 
itself in a very awkward position, whatever the outcome of 
the Commission may be. The development of events will 
be awaited with interest ; but it is not easy to leave the sub- 
ject, even as the matter now stands, without a glance at the un- | 
comfortable reflections Sindekar’s confessions excite. We are on 
the eve of far-reaching changes in India, by which natives will be- 
substituted to a great degree for European agency in the Adminis- 
tration, and important posts hitherto reserved for Englishmen 
will be thrown open to them. No one would wish to question 
the excellence and uprightness of many native officials who serve 


an official who had admittedly rendered exceptional services, upon 


the Indian Government. But the evidence taken before the-. 
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Crawford Commission suggests the prevalence of old notions of 
judicial honour with little modification among the masses of the 
natives. Briefly stated, according to Eastern sentiment, an 
upright judge will not refuse a reasonable consideration for his 
services, and as long as he gives his clients a fair equivalent, 
without being extortionate in his demands, he is yet entitled to 
public respect. The ingenuous readiness with which the Govern- 
ment witnesses in Bombay acknowledged their corruption, indi- 
cates a general adherence to this good old theory among sub- 
ordinate officials. It also explains the universal preference among 
the masses in India for trial at the hands of an English, rather 
than of a native, magistrate. Perhaps the more serious among 
the educated natives themselves may be induced by these revela- 
tions to think twice before urging the claims of their fellows to 
positions of trust. 


REVIEWS. 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW.* 


Yi is by this time certain that the late Richard Jefferies writes 
for that class only who love nature and the fields, and gossip 
about the flowers and the creatures, more than they love streets, 
wy galleries, theatres, and books, and the windy ways of men. 
ile Jefferies observes with that minuteness which has never 
been equalled, while he interprets what he sees—“ the bird upon 
the tree utters the meaning of the world—a voice of the 
and wild flower, words of the green leaf; they speak through 
that slender tone ”—the man of the town listens with dull ears. 
To him all this is cataloguing. But, to the lover of Jefferies at 
his best, in his latest and finest, nature is filled with a soul, and 
speaks with a voice which no other writer has ever before under- 
stood or attempted. Therefore it is hoped that this volume, in 
which the rises in to his highest level, will 
fall into the hands of none but those who know how to value 
him. It is a collection of — essays and sketches in his well- 
known manner. They have all been published before—in the 
Fortniyhtly, the Manchester Guardian, Longman’s, the English 
Mlustrated, and other magazines and papers. At the death of the 
author there was not indeed a single manuscript left un- 
published. He had used LS his last “om in finishing the 
work that is before us. e papers have been collected by his 
widow, and are now published by Messrs. an, in what one 
may sup) to be chronological order. Other authors leave 
behind them drawers full of unpublished MSS.; Jefferies left 
nothing but a dozen note-books, filled with jotti but nobody 
but himself can now tell whether the contents of have been 
used up or not. 

The first of these papers, “ Hours of Spring,” strikes the note 
of sadness that runs through them all. Jefferies is always grave ; 
even in his novels he never laughs; but in these papers, where it 
is through the window pane that he sees the lark against the 
grey cloud, instead of out upon the hillside, he is heavy with 
the sadness of impending death. Again, Jefferies is always filled 
to overflowing with himself—yet his egotism offends not. On 
the Wiltshire Down, in Savernake Forest, on the heights of 
Beachy Head, on Exmoor—he is alone with the creatures and 
the plants, the wind, the rain, and the sunshine. He is the 
central figure in the landscape. And in his books he is alone— 
the central figure. If he gets among men, his readers sometimes 
find a note that jars, and wish him back again to the solitude, 
where the best thoughts in him are drawn out. Happily in this 
volume he is generally alone. He is in the house, that is all, 
and only in spirit on the Downs. But it is wretched for him 
only to feel that anything can go along without him :— 

They manage without me very well; they know their times and 
seasons—not only the civilised 3, with their libraries of knowledge in 
their old nests of reference, but the stray things of the hedge and the chiff- 
chaff from over sea in the ash wood. They go on without me. Orchis 
flower and cowslip—I cannot number them all—I hear, as it were, the 
patter of their feet—flower and bud and the beautiful clouds that go over, 
with the sweet rush of rain and burst of sun glory among the leafy trees. 
They go on, and 1am no more than the least of the empty shells that 
strewed the sward of the hill. Nature sets no value upon life, neither of 
mine nor of the larks that sang years ago. The earth is all in allto me, 
ys da nothing to the earth: it is bitter to know this before you are 


Then he goes on to lament that human life is no more to the 
universe than that of the unnoticed little snail in the grass; he 
calls upon his successors to strive, study, and search after a fuller 
life and a wider grasp. As for himself there was never, he 
declares, a greater worshipper of earth; the commonest pebble is 
wonderful to him. Why, out of the dead pebble he can demon- 


strate the immortality of the soul. Is there any other man } 


who can prove his immortality from a pebble picked up on the 
ground? Andisthere any one of those who admire Jefferies who 
will cavil and sneer and ask unkind questions about logic and 

ent? He might even show us the eels going in a Christian 
spirit out of the rivers in spring for fear they might be tempted 
to eat up the salmon eggs ; and not even Professor Huxley would 
put a scornful question to him. For with Jefferies feeling was 


argument and analogy was proof. 
* Field and Hedgerow: being the last E. Richard Jefferies. 
Collected by his Widow. Londen: & ¢ 1889. 


It is a book of reminiscence, reference to note-books, and re- 
grets. In the “Country Sunday” he goes back to his early 
recollections ; he takes us to the village, and especially to the 
village chapel, the Bethel, placed, itself a miracle of ugliness, 
beside a fir copse, a miracle of beauty and sweetness. Here is a 
picture that could only be drawn by one who had seen the thing 
a hundred times. e morning service, to which many have 
come from considerable distances, is finished :— 


All those who have come from a distance have brought with them their 
dinner in a black bag or basket, and quietly settle themselves down to take 
their dinner in the chapel. ‘This practice is not confined to the pilgrims 
who have walked a long way ; very many of those who live the other side 
of the village shut up their cottages, bring their provisions, and spend the 
whole day at their devotions. Now the old woman spends her Sunda 
penny. At the back of the chapel there is a,large room where a person 
employed to boil the kettle and supply cups of tea at a halfpenny each. 
Here the old lady makes herself very comfortable, and waits till service 
begins again. Halfpenny a cup would not, of course, pay the cost of the 
materials, but these are found by some earnest member of the body, some 
farmer or tradesman’s wife, who feels it a good deed to solace the 
weary worshippers. There is something in this primitive hospitality, in 
this eating their dinners in the temple, and general communion of humanity, 
which toa philosopher seems very admirable. 


At Bethel Chapel between the services the cottagers, the farmers, and the 
tradesmen break their bread together, and converse, and actually seem to 
recognise one another; they do not turn their backs the instant the organ 
ceases and return each to his house in proud isolation. There is no dining 
together, no friendly cup of tea at the parish church. This Bethel is, you 
see, the church of the poor people, most emphatically their church. 


Not only the old women with their Sunday pennies, but great numbers 
beside, young and old of both sexes, take their cup of tea, for these 
take tea with every meal, dinner and supper as well as breakfast and five 
o'clock, and if they don’t feel well they will rise at two in the morning to 

tacup of tea. They are as Russian as the Russians in this particular; 

ey have cheese on the table, too, at every meal. The pastor has, mean- 
time, been entertained with a good dinner at some house adjacent, where 
he goes every Sunday ; by-and-by the flute begins to tune again, the 
hymns resound, and the labour of the day is resumed. Somewhere about 
four o’clock the summer-dusty roads are full again of the returning 
pilgrims, and the crowd ly sinks away by footpath and stile. 


Then there is the chapel pastor. Nobody so feasted as this good 


man. At dinner his manners are simple ; if there is the juice of 
fruit upon the plate, he lifts it to his lips, or, indeed, like Jack 
Sprat, himself, perhaps, a pastor, he licks the platter clean. 
After dinner he takes his Pipe and his glass of brandy-and-water. 
In these days, when total abstinence is preached as a Christian 
duty, it is pleasant to find that there are some teachers and 
ministers—even if their sphere be that of Bethel Chapel—who 
take their grog, and take it “ekal.” Other ministers—what a 
charming picture of an intellectual circle is here presented! other 
ministers—as if ministers in the country were as thick as friars 
of old!—other ministers drop in, and they all sit out the three 
solid meals of dinner, tea, and supper, with pipes and grog 
between each meal. Nay, if a budding Paul or Silas shoul 

happen to come along, he may stay a whole week at the farm if 


he 

“ Swallow Time” we are again with an observer of surpris- 
ing keenness of vision. Nowhere has the flight of a swallow 
been so wonderfully described. In the papers that follow there 
are plenty of bits equally good that one would fain quote, but 
must not. Here, however, is a little piece from “An English 
Deer-park” :— 

There is no tree so much of the forest as the beech. On the verge of 
woods the oaks are far apart, the ashes thin ; the verge is like a wilderness 
and scrubby, so that the forest does not seem to begin till you have 
trated some distance. Under the beeches the forest begins at once. They 
stand at the edge of the slope, huge round boles rising from the mossy 

und, wide fans of branches—a shadow under them, a greeny darkness 
yond. There is depth there—depth to be explored, depth to hide in. If 
there is a path, it is arched over like a tunnel with boughs; you know not 
whither it goes. The fawns are sweetest in the sunlight, moving down 
from the shadow ; the doe best partly in shadow, partly in sun, when the 
branch of a tree casts its interlaced work, fine as Algerian silverwork, upon 
the back; the buck best when he stands among the fern, alert, yet not 
quite alarmed—for he knows the length of his leap—his horns up, his neck 
high, his dark eye bent on you, and every sinew strung to spring away. 
One spot of sunlight, brizht and white, falls through the branches upon h 
neck, a fatal place, or near it: a guide, that bright white spot, to the 
deadly bullet, as in old days to the crossbow bolt. 


The last paper of ali—the last thing that Jefferies wrote—is in 
some ways the best, because his hand grew firmer, his thought 
more delicate, as he drew nearer to the end. It is called “My 
Old Village.” He draws what he remembers—the —— of his 
boyhood, with its cottages and its —_ He takes a last look 
before he closes his eyes at the old place which he has always 
loved. His farewell to the village is his farewell to life. But 
there have been changes :— 


I think I have heard that the oaks are down. They may be standing or 
down, it matters nothing to me; the leaves I last saw upon them are gone 
for evermore, nor shall I ever see them come there again ruddy in spring. 
I would not see them again even if I could ; they could never look again as 
they used to do. There are toomany memories there. The happiest days 
become the saddest afterwards ; let us never go back, lest we too die, There 
are no such oaks anywhere else, none so tall and straight, and with such 
massive heads, on which the sun used to shine as if on the globe of the 
earth, one side in shadow, the other in bright light. How often have I 
looked at oaks since, and yet have never been able to get the same effect 
from them! Like an old author printed in another type, the words are the 
same, but the sentiment is different. The brooks have ceased to run, There 
is no music now at the old hatch where we used to sit in danger of our 
lives, happy as kings, on the narrow bar over the deep water. barred 

ike that used to come up in such numbers are no more among the flags. 
he perch used to drift down the stream, and then bring up again. The 
sun shone there for a very long time, and the water rippled and sang, and 
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it always seemed to me that I could feel the rippling and the singing and 
the sparkling back through the centuries. The rook is deed, for when man 
goes nature ends, 
Well—but, he asks at the end, Was there ever such a village ? 
Those others who ought to know, who were born in the same 
place, do not recognize that village; no one else ever saw any 
— sparkle in the brook; and the clouds to everybody else 
ave always seemed of the same commonplace order that go 
about everywhere. And so he concludes, before he lays down his 
weary pen for ever :— 
I begin to think that my senses have deceived me. It is as they say. 
No one else seems to have seen the sparkle on the brook, or heard the music 
at the hatch, or to have felt back through the centuries ; and when I try 
to describe these things to them they look at me with stolid incredulity. 
No one seems to understand how I got food from the clouds, nor what there 
was in the night, nor why it is not so good to look at it out of window. 
They turn their faces away from me, so that perhaps after all I was mis- 
taken, and there never was any such place, or any such meadows, and I 
was never there. And perhaps in course of time I shall find out also, when 
I pass away physically, that as a matter of fact there never was any 


NOVELS.* 


HOUGH names are held on high authority to have no effect 
upon the perfume of roses, they are often in themselves a sort 
of perfume. Jn Far Lochaber is such a title, suggestive of sweet 
winds off mountain tarns and the scent of heather in the sun. 
When coupled with the name of the author it becomes doubly 
suggestive, and we know that we shall not only spend an hour 
or so in a charmed land, but shall have the best of good company, 
young and old, most probably including a dear old lady, and 
certainly one or more dear young ones, These the reader will 
find in Jn Far Lochaber, and a few more desirable companions, 
that is, desirable in a novel. In real life we should not perhaps 
care to be very intimate with the Cowans of Corbieshaw, and 
Mr. Blair, the minister of the Free Kirk at Kirk o’ Shields, we 
might prefer, as a rule, to admire at a distance; even Johnny, 
though a youth of rare sagacity and endowed with an excellent 
vein of humour, is a chiel we should scarcely like to be chained 
to. But in a novel they are fine companions, one and all, and 
divert us more perhaps than the hero and the heroine, and indeed 
than any other characters, with the exception of that imperious 
little dame Aunt Gilchrist. We should be sorry to judge 
others by ourselves, and it is to be accepted rather as a con- 
fession than as a guide to others when we say that Miss Anne 
Gilchrist is doubly charming on account of her defects of temper 
and doubly amusing because of her bodily sufferings. She 
actually once uses a word beginning with “d,” not the word, 
but something very like it and, we fear, almost as naughty ; and 
we laugh at her because an obscure disease named “ periphery ” 
caused her a good deal of pain, poor thing! especially in her feet. 
When we add that she goes to bed early when she stays with 
the minister, in order to avoid family prayers, and likesa glass of 
port-wine negus before she goes to bed, we trust that persons of 
even the highest principle may find something in her to pity, if 
not to love. 

Mr. Black’s story is one of true love which would have run 
exceedingly swift and smooth if Ludovick Macdonell had belonged 
to the Free Kirk or Alison Blair to the Catholic Church; but on 
the importance of that “if” turns the story. Unfortunately for 
“ true love,” Alison’s father is a Free Kirk minister of the most 
austere and narrow-minded type, who would rather give his body 
to be burned than consent to his daughter marrying a papist. 
Fortunately for “true love,” Alison herself has no such violent 
sectarian prejudices, and her struggle is not with religious 
scruples, but with her duty to her father. For a long time the 
issue is doubtful, and she twice renounces her lover; but one 
day a crisis comes. Her father learns of the love-making which 
has been carried on at Lochaber, far from the dismal streets 
of Kirk o’ Shields, and peremptorily calls his daughter home. 
What shall she do? Obey her father or her lover? She de- 
termines to do the latter; but as a precaution she marries the 
lover first. What happens afterwards we will leave the reader 
to discover. Altogether, In Far Lochaber, though it will not 
rank with the greatest achievements of Mr. Black, like The 
Princess of Thule or The Daughter of Heth, is in his best style, 
bright, fresh, and interesting from beginning to end, full of human 
nature and wide in range, from the malicious humour of the 
imp Johnny to the noble bigotry of the Free Kirk minister. 
The light-hearted and somewhat thoughtless gaiety of the High- 
land household, and the dismal but withal noble solemnity of 
the minister’s home in Kirk o’ Shields afford a contrast of 
which Mr. Black makes the most. But the contrast, if strong, 
is very fairly shown. Indeed, though it is plain enough on 
which side Mr. Black’s sympathies lie, there is a spiritual 
grandeur about the bigoted old minister, and a spiritual sweet- 
ness and exaltation about his daughter Agnes, that are far more 
impressive than anything he tells us about the light-hearted folk 


* In Far Lochaber. By William Black. London: Sampson Low & Co., 
Limited. 1888. 

The Rogue. By W.E. Norris. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1888. 

From the Dead. A Romance. By Denzil Vane. London: Sampson 
Low & Co., Limited. 1888. 

Her Great Idea; and other Stories, By L. B. Walford. London: 


of far Lochaber. Ludovick is no doubt a very pleasant and gentle- 
manly fellow, who can manage a boat and make himself generally 
agreeable, and he shows much tact as well as tenderness in his 
wooing of Alison ; but his duties and his religion sit very lightly 
on him, and, though we are glad that Alison should escape from 
the loveless and sunless life among the Freekirkers at Kirk 0’ 
Shields, we should have had more respect for her if she had 
“taken up” with a young man whose views of life were not 
quite so easy as Ludovick’s. In this enlightened age it is, of 
course, absurd to allow religious differences to interfere with any- 
thing so important as matrimony ; but yet somehow we respect 
those who still retain such ancient prejudices, and are not quite 
ay seme to applaud a man who is ready to allow his children to 

rought up in a different faith to his own in order to avoid 
friction and conciliate his father-in-law. On the other hand, 
Alison appears to us to be too fastidious in not claiming her 
husband's protection when she is sent away from her father’s 
house. She allows herself to be taken away by the wife of one 
of the elders, and trusts to her husband to trace her out and re- 
claim her. He does so after a good deal of trouble and distress 
of mind, though without the loss of very much time, and her 
excuse that she could not come to him “ unasked” seems to us a 
little ridiculous. If she did not go to him, she might at least 
have gone to the Munros. But her flight and discovery lead to 
many diverting situations, afford an opportunity for the display 
of Johnny’s peculiar gifts as an amateur detective, and prove that 
a “fiend” may be of very valuable assistance in a geod cause. 
On the whole, the merits of the book far outweigh its de‘ects, 
and it will be read with pleasure for its humour and its pathos, 
the beauty of its descriptions, and the breadth of its humanity. 
The characters are broadly sketched rather than finely detailed, 
but they are all distinct and alive. 

The style of Mr. Norris as a novelist is so different from that of 
Mr. Black, that we shall not attempt any comparison between 
In Far Lochaber and The Rogue, but the latter appears to us to be 
equally good in its way. Nothing greater than dissimilarity of 
temperament divides Mr. Norris's chief pair of lovers, who spar 
at each other all through the book, and are united at the end. 
Both of these persons are admirably drawn. Stella Mowbray, 
clever, honest, unselfish, and impetuous; Oswald Kennedy, 
clever, honest, unselfish, and reserved. Both are fairly matched 
in wit, and it is difficult to tell which comes off best in their 
brilliant exchanges. The game of cross purposes is, with the aid 
of cunningly arranged misunderstandings and jealousies, kept w 
with spirit till the inevitable end. but, though Oswald an 
Stella are the chief pair of lovers, the Rogue is the hero of the 
book. No one has imagined a more thoroughly contemptible 
scoundrel than Mr. Thomas Heywood, who has defrauded his 
partners in America and deserted his wife before he makes his 
appearance on the stage of our tale. He is a pleasant fellow, a good 
musician, a fine horseman. It takes three volumes to quite “ find 
out” this very interesting person. Oswald has his —- 
from the first, Stella before very long. The charming old Lady 
Hester Burke set him down as a rogue at first sight without any 
evidence but her own quick insight, but yet he takes a great deal 
of rope before he is hanged. Unfortunately he is only hanged very 
metaphorically at the end. Noone was ever more thoroughly 
found out; his conduct to his partners and his wife, his attempt 
to sacrifice his sister's happiness to save himself from exposure, 
these and many other swindlings and treacheries are brought 
home to him, and yet he makes a fine end of it, marries a rich, it 
somewhat foolish widow, and lives in clover for the rest of his 
life. It is somewhat cynical of Mr. Norris to let him off so 
easily, and the death of his wife just in the nick of time is a 

iece of the “ devil's own luck” which we find it hard to forgive ; 
but yet Mr. Norris is an artist even inthis. The minor cha- 
racters of the book are all excellently drawn, especially Mr. 
Fisher, the American speculator, who falls in love with the 
Rogue’s sister, and threatens to expose her brother if she does 
not consent to marry him. This cold-blooded plan he propounds 
with the utmost frankness to the lady herself, and leaves her to 
think about it while he returns to America. He is determined to 
have her if he can, and he thinks this is his best chance. He 

lays boldly and he nearly wins. To do him justice, he is really 
in love with her, and thinks he shall be able to make her happy 
in the end. He does not know that she is in love with some one 
else. When he finds this out, his chance of making her happy 
or living happily with her seems more problematic, and he 
decides to give her up, and even relinquishes the notion of 
exposing her brother :— 

“ What's the use of talking” [he says to Gertrude] “you’re an an 
Miss Gertrude ; and angels are out of their proper sphere in a world 1 
this. As for me, I’m only a man, and a poor specimen of a man at that, 
since I hav’n't the courage to stick to a piece of iniquity after making up 
my mind to it. When I came here to-day I thought you would refuse me 
point-blank, and leave me to deal with Mr. Thomas Heywood as he 
deserves ; and I don’t know that I shouldn't have been a if you 
had, though the result comes to the same thing. 1 withdraw, Miss 3 
I’m fairly beaten.” 

And it cannot be said that he does not withdraw handsomely, for 

shortly after he meets Algy Pycroft (Gertrude’s lover, and a well- 

drawn character), and gives him more than a hint that if he 

renews his offer to Gertrude she will accept him. Algy is a little 

uzzled, and confesses that he does not understand the that 

isher had played in this business. “ — the face of it,” he adds, 
e 


Sampson Low & Co., Limited. 1888. 


“it does look very much as if 7 and Heywood had behaved like 
a couple of scoundrels.” “We'll leave it at that,” replied Mr. 
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Fisher tranquilly. And we will leave the book at this, which | him that these excellent “reasons” were really determinant 


will be a sufficient sample for a wise man. 

If the principal idea in From the Dead had occurred to an 
author of more skill than Denzil Vane, it might have been well 
worth reading. A young musician of genius dies, by an acci- 
dent, just after he has completed an opera, not one note of which 
had been written down. After death he communicates to a 
friend, who is still alive, the whole of this great work of art, 
which in due time is produced on the 
the live man, and is received with enthusiasm by the public. It 
must be allowed that this is a very pretty scheme for a story— 
involving any amount of diverting complications and poetical 
descriptions. The first part of it is fairly well done; but, when 


as the composition of | himself possessed of power to carry out an 


“ motives”; it is sufficient to feel sure, as undoubtedly we do feel 
sure, after reading his defence, that they were not felt as motives 
in 1845-46. Peel deliberately kept his party in the dark as to 
his change of policy, for several critical months, when they might 
have been concerting measures to meet the transformed situation ; 
and he took care that they should not know he intended to betray 
them till their betrayal was actually consummated. “Finding 
t reform, he 
would not let scruples of delicacy stand in the way of the public 
service.” That is one way of putting it; but in the very next 
sentence Mr. Montague puts it ina way which, though he does 
not seem to perceive the difference, differs widely from the 


the opera has been produced, and the author is suspected of | former. “In comparison,” he writes, “ with the glory of execut- 


having made use of his friend’s manuscripts and used them as his 
own, then, when what the author ought to have foreseen as the 
real battle begins, Denzil Vane is not equal to the occasion, 
but diverts the story into a vulgar intrigue. We are sorry for 
Denzil Vane, sorry for a good idea spoilt in inefficient hands ; but 
From the Dead is a failure. 

Mr. Walford has a nicer measure of his power. He knows he 
can write light, bright stories, and light bright verse, and he does 
not attempt todo any more. Her Great Idea; and other Stories 
is, therefore, good of its kind, and the kind is harmless, graceful, 
and amusing. 


PEEL.* 


HE life of Sir Robert Peel hardly lends itself, perhaps, so 
accommodatingly as that of some other equally distinguished 
statesmen to treatment in the form of the short biography. It is 
not that Peel’s public life was more full of political incident and 
action than those of his contemporaries or successors ; it is rather 
that the ethical and psychological problems which it raises, and 
with which even the briefest biographer must deal more or less 
adequately if he wishes his work to rise above the level of a mere 
summary of political events, are exceptionally perplexing. It is 
true that these problems have been furnished with their con- 
ventional solutions, which it is open to any biographer to adopt 
if he likes, and by adopting which he ma — a simplify his 
work ; but these solutions fail to satisfy those who have studied Peel's 
character and career with alittle more care than has gone to the 
formation of the ordinary Whig-Radical estimate of him current at 
the present day; and in so far as Mr. F. C. Montague is content 
to adopt these conventionalities himself, the monograph on 
Sir Robert Peel which he has contributed to the “Statesmen 
Series” is less satisfactory than it might have been. 
One naturally turns to the two great. rifiuti of Peel’s life to 
find the test passages of any biography of the statesman, and, 
though in his dealings with both of them Mr. Montague strives 
manfully to be fair to the party whom Peel abandoned on each 
occasion, he is a little too ready to accept the stock and stereo- 
typed apologies for his hero’s tergiversation. There are not many 
men now alive who were of mature political intelligence or even 
of adult years in 1829; but there is no lack of living Englishmen 
who were old enough at that date to note what was said and 
felt by their elders; and Mr. Montague will find, if he consults 
them, that the bitterness with which Peel was regarded by the 
Tories of 1829 was even more intense than that which animated 
the Tories of 1846. The former always suspected Peel of having 
already conceived the design of capitulation to the Irish Catholics, 
at atime when he was delivering “no surrender” speeches of 
the most valiant and vehement description ; and we will even go 
so far as to affirm that among those who inherit the traditions of 
that political party by whom this suspicion was conceived it 
survives to this day. Many of the stauncher Tories of 1829 never 
really trusted their leader again, and when the hour came for 
his second great renunciation in 1846, they formed the fiercest and 
most relentless section of his enemies. Nor indeed is this to be 
wondered at. History has no doubt done more justice to Sir 
Robert Peel’s motives—mixed though they undoubtedly were— 
than they received from his own, or perhaps from either, part 
at the two great crises of his career; but it has not camhiel, 
and nothing ever can acquit, his conduct of grave moral blame. 
It is impossible, we think, to deny that, quite apart from the 
main question raised by his final conversion to Free-trade, 
Peel behaved as disingenuously and disloyally to his party 
in 1845-46 as he was suspected of doing in 1828-29; and even 
if this were at all doubtful as to the later instance on the public 
facts of the case, we hold that the charge might be made out on the 
showing of the defendant himself. Peel’s apology for his silence 
during the autumn of 1845 is on record. It is a most 
elaborate and ingenious p/aidoyer; but we are sorry to say that 
it reminds us only too forcibly of the well-known style adopted 
in similar emergencies by the most distinguished of his suc- 
cessors. It is just as plausible and just as unconvincing. We 
read it with the greatest interest, and we rise from its perusal 


ing such a reform he slighted the reproach of disloyalty and dis- 
simulation.” Exactly; but this is quite another . The 
“public service” might have fared as well without the “dis- 
loyalty and dissimulation.” It was to secure the personal “ glory 
of executing the reform” that these arts were resorted to. 

Of Peel's fiscal measures and of his domestic administrative 
reforms in general Mr. Montague writes with discretion and 
lucidity ; and, if there is something to be desired in his handling 
of specific passages in the statesman’s career, the final judgment 
which he pronounces on Peel's position in our political history is 
one to which no reasonable exception can be taken. Nor is there 
much to be added to the following sentences, in which he sums 
up the main characteristics of his hero :— 

There seems to be little doubt that he was honest in resistance as well 

as in concession, that in each case he tried to further what he believed to 
be the public good. But this defence saves his integrity at the expense of 
his judgment. A man who neyer modifies an opinion 1s simply as —_ 
as he is unteachable. But a man who is always shifting from one opinion 
to another lacks something which a man should have. Somethinz must 
be amiss with a statesman whom no experience and no means of informa- 
tion can save from the necessity of constantly yielding the position in 
which he has entrenched himself and of forsaking the followers who have 
put their trust in him. 
Such an admission from a friendly biographer might not have 
satisfied Peel’s Protectionist contemporaries ; but it will probably 
seem adequate enough to the Conservatives of to-day. It is a 
fair illustration of the impartial spirit in which Mr. Montague 
has composed his very readable and useful monograph. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


FRASER’S biography would have been incomplete 
without a specimen of his preaching ; and Mr. Diggle, in the 
volume of Parochial Sermons which he has edited and issued, 
shows how true the preacher's character was to the portrait 
drawn of him by Mr. Hughes; even more, it shows why it was 
Mr. Hughes who drew the picture. For they reveal a nature 
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without feeling the slightest doubt that the array of considerations | Knowledge. 1888. 


which he has set forth as having determined his action did, in 
fact, only present themselves to his mind as so many arguments 
available for subsequent excuse. It is not necessary to decide 
how far subsequent self-deception may have gone in persuading 
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compounded of that godliness and manliness which were the idea 
and the mark of the school in religion and politics to which both 
the biographer and the Bishop belong and of the period when they 
were both young men. The reader is perpetually reminded of 

ingsley’s “ breezy” tone in these sermons ; of that combination 
of the ideal and the real, and the bringing down of the highest 
spiritual aspiration to the criterion of daily duties and daily life, 
which were the charm of Kingsley’s life and doctrine, and re- 
appear in this inheritor of the prophet’s mantle. The editor has 
wisely arranged his matter in chronological order, giving the 
date of each discourse, and so has made it easy to discern, not 
only a growth of character, which was inseparable from the 
writer's career, but a progress of thought. ese sermons are 
admirable, the utterance of a real man, strengthened with honest, 
of p , elevated with pureness of spirit, and brightened with 
indications of reading and observation. 

Dean Alford’s Sermons for the Christian Year are no less 
earnest, zealous, and spiritual than Bishop Fraser’s, and they are 
at least as learned and — but there is the difference 
(which we have indicated above) which the last quarter of a 
century has made in the popular taste in sermons and, by conse- 

uence, in the preacher's style. It is strange that so few years 
ould have made the sermons of such a man, written for and 
in Quebec Chapel, appear almost old-fashioned now. 
ough the Dean’s highest reputation during his life was, perhaps, 
as a preacher, it has not been so since his death. His name as a 
Gucledien and commentator will live in his edition of the New 
Testament, and the memory of his many accomplishments and of 
the charm of his society is preserved in his Life, Letters, and 
Journals; so that there was no reason (except perhaps the sufli- 
cient one of filial piety) for this effort to enhance his en 

The principal dia of Sir William Dawson’s Modern Science in 
Bible Lands to be ranked among books of divinity rests on his 
investigations into the geology of Palestine; for neither the 
Catacombs nor Mount Vesuvius are able to afford much evidence 
of the truths of revelation, and it is distinctly as an orthodox 
believer in the truth of those records of primitive man which are 
su to come in contact or collision with the conclusions of 

ern science that he professes to write, and as a geologist 
especially that he claims to be heard. His book is the result of 
considerable travel in Italy, Egypt, and Syria, and much of it is 
really notes of his own observations in situ, though now cast into 
the form of a scientific treatise. This is especially true of the 
logical arguments ; but he has not failed to fortify his own 
inferences in other departments of science by information derived 
from other experts, nor, as he says, to verify their statements for 
himself. We cannot do more than indicate the purpose of a book 
like this, and it is not necessary, for the line of argument is in all 
such cases the same; but we are bound to add that it is a volume 
which, welcome in itself to those who wish to find their faith in 
harmony with reason and knowledge, is further recommended by 
its sedwetion and good sense, by a clear style of writing, good 
print, abundant illustrations, and a full index. 

Under the title of Christian Economics Mr. Wilfrid Richmond 
has reduced a number of sermons into the form of a treatise, on 
the principle that economics are within the sphere of conscience, 
which they must be if they are to be vindicated from interference 
by the State. On the other hand, if the State claims to interfere, 
it is important that legislative action should be guided by moral 
pod adem Conscience has many things to say of political economy 
as it is now understood. There are results of its laws which no 
Christian conscience can approve, so that the so-called laws them- 
selves must be arraigned, and, when subjected to examination, 
they are found to be, not “laws of obligation, but laws of fact ”— 
ze. to be derived merely from observation of the way in which 
forces act when left to themselves. The science has supplanted 
the moral theory of duty to our neighbour. In fact, it affords no 
materials to which this theory can be applied, because the motive 
assumed is not moral, and because the “ principles of the science 
are generalized from a commercial life in which high moral 
principle is not dominant.” The want, then, is an economic 
science which shall be a branch of morals and based on the 
moral theory, and under the usual headings of economic treatises 
the author elaborates a system of moral economy in which com- 

ition implies mutual help, and justice is the law of exchange, 
ove the law of distribution, labour a blessing, monopoly a 
responsibility, investments only justifiable when the object is 
good and the interest just ; of which the process is co-operation 
and the end freedom, not with Adam Smith, from political 
restraints, but the freedom of energy, eympathy, and enjoyment. 
The author knows that his views will be derided as Utopian and 
unpractical ; so is the command “to be perfect,” but that is no 
reason why it should be erased from the moral law or the moral 
conscience. Though it is written in a not very lucid style, the 
principles of the book are clear enough. It is not often that this 
abstract science has been treated with so much knowledge from 
a Christian point of view. 

The Universal Christ is the title of a volume of posthumous 
sermons by Dr. Charles Beard, and the title is the only reason- 
able objection that can be raised against it. It is misleading to 

ive such a title as this simply because it is the subject of the 
frst, and not by any means the best, sermon in the series; for 
when the writer is most dogmatic he is least attractive. To do 
him justice, he is rarely dogmatic. 

The origin of religious do according to Mr. Tuthill, is very 
simple. Nfan framed it for himself. Its development is due to 


the “inevitable illusions” of human life. But the Origin and 
Development of Christian Dogma is due to special causes. The 
doctrinal system of Christianity is exceptionally complex, owing 
to the fundamental inconsistencies of Christian dogma—inconsis- 
tencies not found in other religions—and they have arisen from 
the union of two opposite streams of religious tendency—the 
monotheism of the Jew and the polytheism of the Pagan. This 
combination—Mr. Tuthill says—is the source of its unique at- 
traction, apparently forgetting that it made its earliest and most 
striking conquests when it was simple. In his inquiry “over the 
whole period of history” we cannot here follow the author, but 
the result of his examination is that Christianity, like P: i 

at its approach, is “dying at the top,” and like it will be 
supplanted by a new religion. 

r. Andrew Jukes has given to the world the results of what 
has evidently been a labour of love in a volume on The Names of 
God in Holy Scripture. To those who, like the author, regard 
these titles as not only expressing qualities and relations, but as 
revelations of them, their value, of course, is obvious, because 
their bearing on thought and conduct is direct. Mr. Jukes has 
done his work carefully, in a simple and devotional spirit which 
precludes criticism, brushing aside the Elohim-Jehovah controversy, 
and content apparently with Parkhurst for his authority and gui 
in Hebrew. 

“ Attempt after attempt has been made of late to extract from 
the ordinary course of things a rule for the guidance of mankind, 
a religion not altogether wanting in fervour, and having at least 
an air of wisdom and impressiveness.” Three of these attempts 
are dealt with by the author of Gospels of Yesterday. He 
little difficulty, of course, in demolishing Professor Drummond’s 
fallacious etrenicon between religion and science, a “Gospel” 
which (whatever its scientific merits may be) possesses neither 
the motive nor the restraints of a religion. Representing man 
as a “highly endowed animal” until he is “taken up” into 
a higher order than the organic by the descent into him of the 
spiritual, he is driven by the analogy (or identity) of laws to 
assert the infinitesimally small number of the vivified, the vast, 
and countless mass of the dead ibilities of a higher life. 
“* Worlds are butchered to make a holiday” for a few favourites. 
This being the inevitable outcome of the reign of “natural law 
in the spiritual world,” there is nothing for it but a scientific 
quietism, that is content to wait for the uplifting force, or for 
what is, after all, the fate of the vast majorit; ‘of the seeds of 
a cactus or the eggs in the roe of a herring. is is the Gospel 
of The Higher Buology, nor is the gospel of The Lower Biology, as 
set forth in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics, much more 
efficacious or consoling. 

Whether the title The Son of Man and His Relation to the 
Race is merely a high-sounding name for a Re-examination of 
Matthew xxv. 31-46, or whether the re-examination is a peg on 
which to hang the author's views on Christianity in general, is not 
obvious at first ; but a very short study of the book shows that 
the latter is the true account of its genesis. The author, secure 
by being anonymous, takes very high ground, looks down from it 
with contemptuous pity on “ popular preaching,” and mourns over 
the extent to which Christ has been hidden from the world till 
He “arose a” father “in Israel.” He can see the moral beauty 
of the writings of Epictetus and of the character of Phocion, 
and would never think of calling Mahomet an imposter (sic). 
He lectures the “ followers of Christ” in general, and missionaries 
in particular, on the most obvious duties, as if he had discovered 
them ; warns them against Judaism, narrowness, and party walls ; 
utters his platitudes with the pomp and circumstance of truths, 
and calls ail the churches to bear witness that in broadness of 
views he is “not as other men are,” and it is hard to guess what 
more his reviewer might have had to endure if “ his limits had not 
{mercifully} precluded a discussion of Christianity as a whole.” 

Dr. Pigou’s Manual of Confirmation appears to us to be a mis- 
take. a manual is a teacher's book, intended to give him the 
facts of his subject and an outline of the mode in which he ought 
to teach it, this is not a manual. Itisa history of what Dr. Pigou 
did at some Confirmation, or does at all, with all his addresses at 
full length, his “hints,” hymns, forms, lists, rules, and tunes. 
Now this is not what the clergy want; they can’t deliver Dr. 
Pigou’s addresses, they prefer to select their own hymns, and they 
are capable of writing their own “ forms” for the printer. 
they do want is aid in preparing candidates, intelligent questions 
based on the Catechism, suggestions for awakening in catechetical 
teaching and in private conversation the spiritual life of their can- 
didates, and this they have not got in Dr. Pigou’s Manual, which 
is too long, though so much is omitted that it ought to have con- 
tained. 

The value of Hints to Theological Students is largely due to its 
wise limitation to its P The author, who knows all about 
his subject, says that his book is intended for students at theolo- 
gical colleges who have not been to the University, have for the 
most part forgotten all they learnt at school, and know nothing 
about preparing for an examination, — notes of lectures, or 
even about the way a book ought tobe read. He has anticipated 
all their wants, from Greek accidence to writing sermons and 
taking a Ne at Durham, to which he seems to us to attach 
exaggerated importance. It is a sensible little book, in which the 
spiritual aspect of the question is not forgotten amid its many 
practical hints. 

The Heart of the Creeds endeavours to vindicate a Christianit, 
which shall be not less, but more, spiritual, because it is rational. 
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The author is anxious to get to the heart, not merely of his creed, 
but of his faith, and he finds that the last fourteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity are in his way, and that to know the truth he must reach 
beyond Augustine to the Alexandrian Fathers and the time when 
Arius stimulated the dogmatism of the Niczean Council. Sacer- 
dotalism and Calvinism, he says, have created the “ magnified and 
non-natural man,” have denied the Divine sonship of men, have 
invented a mechanical inspiration of the Bible, and by these and 
other misrepresentations have alienated thought from faith, though 
faith is the highest form of pure thought. There is nothing very 
new in this; but the author seems to be not irreverent in inten- 


tion. 

The author of The Discipline of Life was a young clergy- 
man, who after only five years of work died of a fever caught 
in the discharge of his duty, and left this little memorial of a 
character, disciplined by the experiences and convictions it 
records. In a series of brief and colloquial papers, full of anec- 
dote and illustration, on Tempers, Ways, Habits, Impulses, 
Relations, Incidents, Afiections, Manners, and Emotions, he shows 
how an ordinary life may be a progress and an education, if only 
the aim be high and the means “honest,” and the manners 
“modest,” as the writer says. It contains many useful sugges- 
tions and appeals which would reach the hearts of the young, 
being recommended by genuine piety and urged with perfect taste. 

Reading between the lines of the preface to Sacrifice a Neces- 
sity, we seem to see that there had arisen in the minds of the 
elders and members of the Grimshaw Street Congregational 
Church, Preston, some suspicions of the soundness of their pastor 
on the subject of the Atonement. Rumours to this effect appear 
to have reached his ears, and to have moved him to preach eight 
consecutive sermons as his Apologia. In deference to the wishes of 
friends he has published them, and it remains to be seen whether 
they will have the reassuring effect he seems to anticipate. The 
susceptibilities of the Protestant mind will probably be aroused 
even by the preface ; for he here confesses his obligations to writers 
certainly not in harmony with popular theology, and if any sus- 
picions have been awakened by his authorities, they will not be 
allayed by his sermons. 

The title of Mr. James Davis’s book is Nature and the Bible 
illustrative of the Philosophy of Universal Motion ; the heading of 
his pages is “ Nature in Harmony with the Sacred Scriptures,” and 
the conclusion of his argument (if it can be so called) appears to 
be that “magnetism is a Divine Power, exemplifying God mani- 
fest in physical nature.” But this conclusion, if it 7s his con- 
clusion, is reached by a process that might have led to an entirely 
different one, if the author had not informed his readers that 
“chymistry ” is the “true exponent of the acts of every person 
on the face of the earth.” If that is so, it is of course probable 
that it may confirm the account of Creation in Genesis. But we 
speak with much hesitation of the aim and method of Mr. Davis’s 
argument. His thoughts are not as most men’s thoughts, and 
we are thankful to say that other men’s language is not as his. 
Although (through want of “chymical knowledge ”) we are not 
“possessed of perception” enough to do justice to his imaginings, 
we can at least give him one grain of comfort. He is not likely 
to be suspected of “disparaging the principles of rectitude” for 
any “paltry mercenary gains” or for the “bubble of any empty 
applause ” that this volume will bring him. 

As the author of Samuel and Saul: their Lives and Times has 
not “busied himself with independent investigations,” his expec- 
tations about his book are probably modest. To those who, like 
himself, have access to the most common authorities, if the 
Pulpit Commentary can be called an authority, it is obviously a 
superfluity ; but it may answer the purpose for which he intended 
it—namely, of Sunday reading for young people, and for those 
who prefer all this expansion and exhortation to the picturesque 
and vigorous description and narrative of the Old Testament. 

The Way to Contrition and Peace is the title of seven simple 
addresses on sin and its cure and consequences, which will be 
found useful to those who have to instruct uneducated congre- 

tions, being carefully thought out as far as they go, and 

ealing with a difficult subject with plainness and good taste. 

They appear to be the work of a young man, if we may judge 
by a certain confidence of statement, and by an inevitable in- 
—_— of the subtler forms of evil. 

e author of Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family has 
written his Meditations on the Resurrection and Ascension of 
our Lord, and a short treatise on the next clause in the Litany— 
more historical in character. They are both written with all the 
sympathy with Christian poetry and Christian art which might 
be expected from their author. 

Agnus Dei is another little book of meditations. The author 
has selected the events of Passion week as his subject, and, 
following the clear indications of the Gospel narratives, has 
~ appropriate reflections for each day and added passages of 

‘ipture and prayers suitable to the occasions and the thoughts 
Which they suggest. He is, as he says, largely indebted to the 
thoughts and words of others ; but his own share in the book is 
not unimportant, and is expressed in a spirit of earnest piety, 
Without exaggeration of sentiment. 

Mr. Edward Osborne may be going a little too far in telling 
the children for whom he has written these addresses about “The 
Saviour King” that “almost every chapter in the Old Testament 
tells us something about him” ; but it is certain that few readers 
Tealize the extent to which the looking forward to a righteous 


the Old Testament. The author's talks to his little ones, in spite 
of some inflation of statement, are very much what religious 
teaching for children ought to be—homely, lively, colloquial, 
affectionate, and earnest. 

In publishing his Holy Week Addresses Mr. Aubrey Moore has 
endeavoured to doa service to Christianity. The appeal from 
the Cross, he rightly says, is to the whole man; but it is in 
establishing its claim to be heard by the reason that the chief 
interest of his Addresses centres. 

Mr. Glover's thoughts on The Beatitudes will be found useful 
for private meditation and for teaching. They are at once ele- 
vated in their exactions and practical in their application, and 
they pursue the ramifications of the Savjour’s precepts to some- 
times unexpected issues, without being fanciful or unreal. 


SCOTTISH SONG.* 


er songs of Scotland are excellent things, and there is not 
the least danger that Scotchmen will forget this or permit 
the rest of the world to forget it. Indeed we all know it so well, 
that it was rather superfluous of Mr. Blackie to say once more, at 
very considerable length, that the songs of Scotland are excel- 
lent things. If Mr. Blackie wanted to write on the topic, he 
might have taken the trouble to learn all about the development 
of Scotch lyrics and Scotch music. The subject is full of in- 
terest, but then Mr. Blackie either knows nothing about it beyond 
what is commonly known or does not choose to impart his lore. 
He remarks, with perfect candour and truth, that he has “no pre- 
tensions either to the scientific knowledge or to the curious 
literary research” which a man must possess who would do 
justice to the development of Scotch minstrelsy. We would 
gladly know more about the old songs which er before 
the new words of Ramsay and Burns. Ramsay and Burns came 
with literary substitutes for the ancient words, and the ancient 
words died out, as bows and arrows die out in face of musketry. 
Hogg’s mother told Scott that the ballads would not survive 
his printing them, and in the same way few old Scotch songs 
survived the appearance of the new versions. Thus Burns acted, 
not as a truly popular poet acts, by adding anonymous beauties 
to Volkslieder, but by extinguishing the old poems. His own 
words were, as a rule, far better in a literary and moral sense ; 
but that does not prevent us from tting the lost songs of 
Scotland. Joanna Baillie nearly killed an old song in the same 
way; she wrote modern words to the air of “ Woo'd and 
Married and a’.” Mr. Blackie quotes parts of the original 
ditty, which seem excellent in a rough way. But here, as in 
a dozen other places, he begins to attack an institution called 
by him “West End saloons,” places of resort which would 
not tolerate the old poem, he thinks. We know not what the 
“saloons” may be in which Mr. Blackie finds a prudish kind of 
affectation so distressingly common. They certainly are not 
peopled by well-bred Scotch men and women, who are quite as 
patriotic as Mr. Blackie, though they may not always be airing 
their patriotism and patronizing their native country in public. 
Mr. Blackie keeps regretting, and most justly regretting, the 
changes which have made Scotchmen flock to London, have 
diminished the glories of literary society in Edinburgh, have 
removed the peasantry from the glens, and have brought in Ame- 
rican millionaires and British brewers where once there were 
Highland gentlemen. Mr. Blackie cannot t all this more 
than Sir Walter Scott manifestly did; but he need not go on to 
charge his countrymen with a want of love for their country. If 
young women in the gilded West End saloons with which Mr. 
lackie is so censoriously familiar decline to sing Scotch songs, 
that is probably so much the better for the songs. Nobody who 
admires “The Flowers o’ the Forest ” or “ Bonnie Dundee” wants 
to have them murdered by fair and inefficient amateurs. Mr. 
Blackie declares that Scotch history is practically untaught in 
Scotland. If this be so, the more is the pity, because no 
history could be more instructive—to a Scotchman. But how 
the accurate teaching of Greek can interfere with instruction 
in Scotch history we fail to understand. Mr. Blackie seems to 
have a breezy sort of idea that we should know Greek, indeed, 
but that we should not know it right. The blessings and benefits. 
of smattering may be familiar to a patriot who writes on Scotch 
song, while he admits that he has no pretensions to a scientific 
knowledge of the subject, or to curious literary researches. But 
minds less sublime will remain convinced that to learn a thing in 
a slovenly fashion is mere waste of time which might be devoted 
to not learning it at all. Ile kindly deigns to impart some advice 
about kissing, forgetful perhaps of a remark of La Rochefoucauld. 
Mr. Blackie, however, informs the world that “ all persons versed 
in the fine art of osculation know that behind the door is the 
proper place for stealing a taste of such sweet enjoyment.” The- 
manners of this counsel are rather those of Mr. Samuel Weller 
than of gilded saloons. Mr. Blackie is rather fond of the humour 
which lies in the use of long words for simple matters. Thus he- 
tells us that a song of Major Whyte Melville’s “deserves a place- 
in all repertories of the venatorial Muse.” He seems to mean, in 
all books of Hunting Songs. Again, the battle of Flodden is “a 
catastrophe which has taken hold of the Scottish lyrical Muse in 
a fashion second only to the potent charm of ‘ Scots wha hae.’” 


* Scottish Song. By J. 8. Blackie. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1889. 


and the final triumph of goodness was the inspiration of 
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Scots wha hae such a deplorable style as this might endeavour to 
improve it. 
s we agree with Mr. Blackie about the merits of Scotch songs, 
and as he has, on the whole, selected many of the best in this 
volume, it may be thought hypercritical to find fault with 
his style, his hints on the fine art of osculation, his eternal 
quarrel with drawing-rooms so uninviting that he might con- 
tent himself by never going near them. But the truth is that 
Mr. Blackie’s way of commending the songs of Scotland is a 
way calculated to make people dislike them. French songs, 
Italian Volkslieder, Romaic ballads, are all good ; but the Greeks, 
French, and Italians are content with singing them, and are not 
always bragging about them. Conceive a French Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Greek who should go about on platforms prattling 
about Béranger, and denouncing the attention paid to Greek 
irregular verbs. M. E. de Goncourt said that Providence created 
Greece that pedagogues and professors might not starve. Mr. 
Blackie has lived very well on Greek, and does so still—for his 
Professorship was “a place with a pinsion”—and nothing can be 
less becoming than his attempts to decry men who are trying to 
teach that language right. Does he expect the occupants of 
Greek chairs in Glasgow or St. Andrews to waste the time of 
their lectures in chanting “Scots wha hae,” and vapouring in 
= It is their business to teach the language they are paid 
or teaching; the art of Scotch songs can be acquired in other 
| swe and from other and better qualified instructors. The 
lighland Fling is an admirable exercise, but not germane to 
the matter in the class-room of a University. Mr. Blackie will 
overpraise things because they are Scotch, and this is not the 
way to make foreigners enjoy them. It was all very well for Scott 
to think and speak too highly of Joanna Bauillie’s plays. Does Mr. 
Blackie expect France to agree with him when he says that 
Joanna “made her ideal figures tread the stage with all the 
majesty of a Corneille” ? or is it likely that he will get scholars 
to recognize in her “all the grace of a Sophocles”? Joanna 
Baillie (“ Mrs. John Biley ” she was called by the Shepherd who 
admired her) was very well; but where is her Antigone? These 
remarks are as overpitched as Mr. Blackie’s saying that an ex- 
tremely long piece of patter by the late Lord Neaves is “an 
irable exposition of the vagaries of a godless science.” The 
song has sixty lines :— 
A deer with a neck that was longer by half 
Than the rest of its family’s (try not to laugh), 
By stretching and stretching became a giraffe, 
Which nobody can deny. 
This “well deserves a world-wide circulation,’ which is now 
given to it by Mr. Blackie. This kind of humour “ prunes the 
rampancy of an ingenious physical speculation passing itself off 
for a philosophy.” So great and complacent is Mr. Blackie’s 
belief, not only in other things Scotch, but in Scotch humour! 
As farewell advice to Mr. Blackie, let him remember pessimum 
tnimicorum genus, laudantes. If he has the interests of Scotch 
song at heart, let him sing it in gilded saloons, indeed, but say 
no more about it. Or let him publish his really excellent and 
representative selection of songs, with the music by itself, and 
with as brief and essential an introduction as possible. In that 
state it would really be of use to schools, and readers or singers 
would not be impeded by a comment much too copious and full 


of digressions. 


ANALECTA.* 


ANALECTA, or Passages for Translation, is a collection of 

scraps of the length usually found in University examina- 
tion papers. The authors, or compilers, have apparently taken 
all Greek and Latin as their province; for their selections range 
from Hesiod and Sappho to Apollonius Rhodius, from Herodotus 
to Polybius, from Ennius to Martial. Comprehensive the volume 
undoubtedly is, and it contains many beautiful and interesting 
passages ; yet, after turning over its leaves, one cannot help asking 
the question, “ Why was this book put together ? For what class 
of readers is it intended?” The preface tells us that it was com- 
piled for the use of the students at Owens College, in order to 
supplement another book of the same kind already in use there ; 
which implies that such passages as are found in this book form 
the daily lessons of the students. If so, they must be profound 
scholars indeed. Few undergraduates at Oxford or Cambridge 
could make anything of a piece of Persius or a letter of Cicero— 
such a bit, for instance, as “Interim cum ego in edicto trans- 
laticio centesimas me observaturum haberem cum anatocismo anni- 
versario, ille ex syngrapha postulabat quaternas”—unless they were 
allowed to get it up at their leisure with a dictionary, &c., in which 
case they would be better employed in reading some authors straight 
through. These passages would be very useful, indeed, to set in 
examinations, to test the knowledge of advanced students—they 
are too hard for any others—but the book, in our opinion, could 
not advantageously be read asa textbook in the place of Thucydides 
or Livy. A language cannot be taught by “elegant extracts” ; 
the passages suffer much by being torn from their proper context, 
and cannot be properly translated unless the translator knows all 
the circumstances which produced them. We find an extract 
from the speech of Andocides, De Mysteriis, labelled “An in- 


* Analecta—Passages for Translation. Selected by John Strachan and | 
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former,” and not, perhaps, presenting any | peg difficulty ; yet we 
think that a man would hardly understand the full meaning of it 
unless he knew that Andocides at the time which he describes 
was in peril of his life, that the time at which the events of which 
he is speaking took place was the eve of the departure of the 
great Sicilian sajeliien, when Athens had been convulsed 
by the mutilation of the Herme, and that Diocleides, whom he 
describes as being invited to dinner by the city authorities, was the 
“ informer ” whose romantic account of his meeting the conspirators 
by moonlight produced so powerful an effect on the public mind. 
On the other hand, if he did know all this, if he had worked con- 
scientiously through his Thucydides, supplemented by Grote’s 
History of Greece, he would find no difficulty whatever in the 
passage, because he would already be familiar with the substance 
of it. There is no short cut to classical or any other learning; 
and, if a collection of passages suitable for examination purposes 
were required, plenty already exist, and can be obtained at any 
second-hand bookseller’s at Oxford or Cambridge. Such books as 
these have a further mischievous tendency—they encourage men 
to think that to learn a few snippets of a Greek or Latin author 
is as good a way of preparing for examination as reading him 
through. No doubt all passages are not equally well adapted for 
“ setting,” and hence arises the baleful habit of picking out what 
are known as “tip” pieces, and of reading books with a view to 
such passages alone, disregarding the author's general drift and 
meaning. To obtain a high place in an examination by such un- 
worthy artifices as these is merely to outwit the examiners by a 
species of jugglery. As Macaulay says of Atterbury’s answer to 
Bentley, men “learn to beat out their learning to the very thin- 
nest leaf, and dispose it in such a way as to seem ten times 
larger than it is.” It is needless to add that such processes as 
these can have no educational value, and we may demand that 
University professors should check the practice rather than sanc- 
tion or encourage it. 


A FAIRY HISTORY OF ENGLAND.’ 


N°? fairies appear in this book, which is one of a class 
abhorrent to children; it is an attempt to combine in- 
struction with amusement, to conceal a powder in a spoonful of 
jam. And in this case the jam may do more harm than the 
— is likely to do good ; for, in order to make the events which 
e relates appear real to his young readers, the author represents 
himself as continually mesmerizing a party of children, and 
causing them, while in a mesmeric trance, to believe that they 
are actually present at battles and other scenes of past days. 
Accordingly he begins with a minute description of how, by 
means of dises and passes, he gets his little friends, includi 
“ William, our boy in buttons,” completely “ under his control, 
and goes through the ordinary business of making one believe 
that he is hot, another that he is cold, and so on. Boys and girls 
are imitative animals, and no parent, who is not an absolute fool, 
will care to have an amusement of this dangerous and unwhole- 
some kind suggested to his children. It is a small matter that 
the author cannot ¢ out his own silly trick consistently, 
and when he is supposed to be describing events passing before 
his eyes occasionally lapses from the present to the past tense. 
He has attempted to write a sort of children’s Comic History of 
England, and is sure that his little readers will find his book “a 
big joke.” The comic business is of an abject description. 
Every child, whose taste has not already been vitiated by other 
books of a similar character, will be disgusted at finding the 
pretty story of how Blondin sought and found his master d raded 
into trash about a company of “ Blondinette minstrels” who 
“ resolved that for once + would perform out of London,” and 
went about singing a topical song with references to lrish evictions 
and Trafalgar Square harangues, and a chorus of “ toorali toorali 
idity.”. The author’s history is, he assures us, “ substantially 
correct.” We do not know how much he considers is covered b 
his qualifying adverb, but do know that, if children learn Engli 
history out of his book, they will have some things to unlearn 
when they grow older. Mr. Marillier’s illustrations are abundant, 
but do not, as a rule, strike us as particularly successful. 


THREE BOOKS ON THE HIGHER PHYSICS. 


te recent times the importance or necessity even of an ability 
to apply mathematical methods in physical research 1s 
becoming more and more apparent. There are now several fresh 
fields to be exploited where the student must stand hopeless 
unless he have acquired a readiness in the use of the infinitesimal 
calculus, especially as applied in the more abstruse branches of 
physics. Some of these applications are well exemplified in three 
works which now reach us—as, for instance, in the theory of 
electrostatics, in using dynamical methods to establish relations 
between the phenomena of elasticity, electricity, and magnetism ; 
or in investigating what in hydrodynamics are known a8 
— and conical harmonics, circular vortices, liquid 
ellipsoids, and so forth. ; 

In his Application of Dynamics to Physics and Chemistry 


* The Children’s Fairy History of England. By the Rev. Forbes E. 
Winslow, M.A., Rector of St. Paul’s, St. Leonards-on-Sea. With Two 
Hundred Illustrations by Ernest Marillier. Ancient Britain to Edward I. 
London: David Stott. 1889. 
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(Macmillan & Co.) Professor J. J. Thomson now embodies the 
substance of his lectures delivered at Cambridge two years ago, 
the leading conclusions of which have already been published in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. The subjects 
which they discuss have hitherto received scant attention in our 
text-books, and therefore the present results, with the reasoning 
which leads up to them, are of the utmost importance to the 
advanced student, relating, as they do, to phenomena on the 
porderland between two great branches of natural science. In 
the present work, moreover, we have some details of several in- 
vestigations which illustrate the methods treated of in the lectures 
at the Cavendish Laboratory. 

Professor Thomson distinguishes two modes of ascertaining 
how some special physical phenomenon is related to some other 

enomenon. The more natural and interesting is to construct 
trustworthy theories of the phenomenon in question, and to trace 
every step of the relationship, a method which can be brought to 
bear only in a very limited number of cases. The other mode is 
to prove by “ methods which do not require a detailed knowledge 
of the mechanism required to produce the phenomenon” that 
their co-relation is such that the existence of the one involves 
that of the other. It is towards that end that the present work 
develops such methods of applying general dynamical principles 
as that suggested by Professor Maxwell’s paper on the electro- 
magnetic field, or that which was adapted to the solution of 
many problems in thermodynamics by Professor Willard Gibbs, 
in his “ Equilibrium of Heterogeneous Substances.” The belief 
that all physical phenomena should be explained by dynamical 
principles has been more and more intensified by the scientific 
advances of the last fifty years; and of these Professor Thomson 
instances the Conservation of Energy as extended from mechanics 
to physics, the development of the kinetic theory of gases, and 
the discovery of the induction of electric currents. Except, how- 
ever, the case of the theory of light, no results were reached till 
it was proved that the energy of motion, or work due conjointly 
to momentum and velocity, can be converted into heat. From 
that it was inferred that heat itself is a form of kinetic energy ; 
and then the result was reached that all forms of the energy due 
to motion, such as heat, light, and electric currents, are inter- 
changeable. The attempt to set forth the mathematical argu- 
ments on which Professor Thomson bases his results could be 
tolerated only in a mathematical paper; enough to say they 
depend on methods introduced by Hamilton, Lagrange, Maxwell, 
Sir William Thomson, Helmholtz, and others. Some of the special 
points to which attention is directed are the effect of temperature 
upon the properties of bodies, evaporation, dissociation, chemical 
equilibrium, and the relation between electro-motive force and 
chemical change. 

Our second book, The Theory and Practice of Absolute Measure- 
ments in Electricity and Magnetism (Macmillan & Co.), by Pro- 
fessor Gray, of the University College of North Wales, is a fairly 
complete view of the whole subject so arranged and illustrated as 
to be acceptable to all advanced students. There is much appli- 
cation of mathematics, triple integrals, and others, to electric and 
magnetic phenomena; but there is also much instruction in real 
manipulation, the practice of absolute measurement being com- 
bined with the electrical theories. From the preface and table of 
contents we at once gather the scope of the present volume— 
namely, the electro-static theory, flow of electricity, with chapters 
on units, physical measurements, electrometers, comparison of 
resistances, and specific inductive capacities. The book concludes 
with tables of units, resistances, and useful constants, followed by 
a index. Professor Gray announces that a following volume 
will describe magnetic theory, units, and measurement; electro- 
Magnetic theory and measurement of currents, potentials and 
electric energy, the ohm and other practical units, relations of 
electro-magnetic and electro-statie units, practical applications of 
electricity, and related points of theory and measurement. 

The third book before us is more purely mathematical than the 
others, being the second half of A Treatise on Hydrodynamics, 
with Numerous Examples (Deighton, Bell, & Co.), by A. B. 
Bassett, M.A. Being the second volume of the treatise, it 
naturally deals only with the advanced portions of the subject, 
the last four chapters, for example, being devoted to the motion 
of viscous liquids. The opening chapter on Spheroidal Surfaces 
and Allied Functions is based, we are informed, on Heine’s 
Kugelfunctionen and some papers by Mr. Hicks in the Philosophical 
Transactions. The following chapters are on Rectilineal and 


Cireular Vortices, The Motion of a Liquid Ellipsoid, Liquid 


Waves, The Theory of the Tides, &c. There is also a large 
selection of examples appended to the several chapters to test the 
student’s mastery of the book. Should the opportunity of a 
second edition of this work arise, Mr. Bassett or his publisher 
might well append an index of subjects for reference purposes. 


THREE STEAMBOAT GUIDES.* 


ie any other age than that in which, with the approval of 
divers great financiers, it has been proposed to issue post- 


* The Orient Guide. Edited by W.J. Loftie. Third edition. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. ; Stanford. 
The Norddeutscher Lloyd Handbook. Edited by Thomas Rhodes. London, 
r, and Southampton: Keller, Wallis, & Co. 
The P. and O. Pocket-book. London 


: Peninsular & Oriental Company. 


cards which pay the State a halfpenny at considerably less 
than that sum, it would seem an impossibility that a handsome 
quarto volume of nearly four hundred pages, abundantly illus- 
trated, and written, not by persons in “ hutches” (as a certain 
novelist would say), but by the best hands, should be published 
at half-a-crown. The explanation is in both cases not diverse ; 
but The Orient Guide is a much more satisfactory thing than a 
halfpenny postcard for a farthing, or whatever it is. Of course 
it is not to be expected that a commercial Company should issue 
books of the ts. pain for love of the fine eyes of literature. 
But the Orient Company wisely “ put themselves in Foker’s hands,” 
and Foker—that is to say, Mr. Loftie, who has had the Guide 
under his charge from the first—has taken very good care to make 
it as different a thing as possible from the ordinary collection of 
trade puffs eked out by penny-a-lining whith nauseates the tourist 
in waiting-rooms and hotels. The third edition of the Guide is 
altered in arrangement, and Mr. Loftie, while digesting all the 
matter himself, has gone for his contributions to Mrs. Fawcett, 
to Mr. David Hannay, to Mr. W. B. Richmond, to Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid, to Mr. Middleton Wake, to Mr. Norman Lockyer, 
to Mr. H. E. Watts, and to Miss Kate Greenaway. The mis- 
cellaneous information given by these persons and others Mr. 
Loftie has arranged into a very pleasant account of the voyage 
to Australia, duly and not unduly prefaced with accounts of the 
ships of the Orient Company, and by the most sensible article on 
the hygiene of sea-travelling that we remember to have seen. 
After this introduction, which is so arranged as to be of practical 
service to intending travellers, the most fastidious reader can- 
not complain of “shop,” and may read the book (even if he 
take an internal resolution never to test the truth of Dr. 
Struthers’s minimization of sea-sickness) with as little inter- 
ruption as that of any globetrotter and a great deal more plea- 
sure. Capital maps, plans, views, diagrams of every kind 
accompany the letterpress, and the letterpress itself, as we have 
already said, is very different from the stuff of the usual guide. 
A little doubt as to the propriety of the brief sketch of London 
generally may suggest itself; but it is fair to remember that 
the book is a guide to the voyage home as well as to the 
voyage out, and that each terminus has a right to description. 
Of the excellent sketch of the voyage down the Thames and the 
sights to be seen on it there can be no two opinions. There is, 
by the way, a capital miniature chart of the mouth of the river, 
a thing which every Englishman ought to have in his library, 
but which, it is to be suspected, not many have. Then we are, 
more rapidly, taken down the Channel, and, after a brief stay at 
Plymouth, straight across to Vigo, the Tagus, and St. Vincent. 
Here comes in the first of one of the new enrichments of the 
book—Mr. Hannay’s capital set of accounts of naval victories 
connected with the route. This is a sketch of the battle of 
Cape St. Vincent, which Mr. Quartermaster Swinburne would 
not, we think, disapprove, and it is followed by one equally 
me of Trafalgar. “From Gibraltar to Naples” has a chapter ; 
Naples itself a whole one (by Mrs. Fawcett), and so on. 
We have no space to go through the whole minutely. But 
it may be said that it is calculated for innocents abroad in 
the same generous fashion throughout ; with a chapter on 
Germany, a chapter on Palestine, and a chapter on Greece— 
though the Orient Line does not, we think, actually convey 
ssengers either to the sea-coast of Bohemia or the banks of the 
, Mr. W. B. Richmond's notes on Greece deserve special 
mention. From Port Said to Australia the matter is chiefly, we 
think, Mr. Loftie’s own, and then for an interval, till Mr. H. E. 
Watts begins his very complete account of Australasia, we fling 
ourselves with a wild delight (or not, as the case may be) into the 
arms of Scrence, heavenly maid! If the case is “not,” we aq 
that heavenly maid by. This is what wicked people will do. The 
good ones will find themselves welcomed with all sorts of infor- 
mation, excellently put, about the earth under the sea, and the 
heavens above it; about sea-birds and sea-beasts, and so forth, 
It is very interesting to know that “ in temperate — ” mainly 
do the stars perform that wobbling movement which is called 
“twinkling.” On earth wobbling movements are not always 
associated with temperance. We even have “seamanship” and 
“navigation” made easy for us, and an article on Greenwich 
time. In fact, whether a man has a virtuous modern taste for 
information, or a heathen ancient one for amusement, he will find 
plenty to gratify either in The Orient Guide. 7 
As The Orient Guide is a stately and portly volume, s0 is 
a newer rival from an older firm, The P. and O. Pocket-book, 
trim and handy. Entirely different in plan, this little volume 
merits hardly less praise in some ways. It is really a pocket-book 
in the two senses—that is to say, it can be quite easily pocketed 
and it has at the end a good allowance of blank leaves (some 
ruled for cash accounts), which might dispense any one not 
desperately addicted to diaries from having anything else of the 
kind on board with him, The maps, which are admirably clear, 
are grouped all together at the end next before these memoranda 
pages, and make a pocket atlas of no mean general use; while, 
small as they are, they contain maps of special places—such as 
Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, &c.—on a far larger scale than even 
the largest general atlases can afford. Here, too, we have our 
eminent hands, M. de Lesseps himself at their head, with Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Sir Thomas Wade, and others to back him. 
There are plenty of illustrations, including Malta (but why not 
Nix Mangiare Stairs instead of St. Elmo ?), and beginning, a = 
priately enough, with contrasted pictures of the modest sol 
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wheel William Fawcett, which fifty years ago first bore the 
P. & O. flag, on one side, of the Victoria and Britannia of to-day, 
on the other. The William Fawcett was of some two hundred 
tons and of sixty horse-power—figures which have changed to 
six thousand and seven thousand respectively. Then we have a 

at deal of by no means uninteresting information about the 

t between these two extremes, a fleet whereof two ships at 
least—the Lady Mary Wood and the Himalaya—will live in 
history for curiously different reasons connected with Mr. 
Thackeray and with the Crimean War. Next there is a little 
history of the Company in forty pages, which was worth doing 
and is worth reading, as a history of what is certainly, taking 
age and magnitude together, the chief enterprise of its kind in 
the world. This is by Mr. Sutherland, who is also the author of 
a rather elaborate article on the Suez Canal. The guide-notices 
of the different places called at are, as the size of the book re- 
quires, mostly brief; but Egypt, India, China, and Japan have 
longer separate articles by the eminent hands. Yet one other 
feature of the book remains to be noticed, a very cleverly- 
arranged collection of tabular information on all sorts of points— 
adjustment of time, population statistics, weights and measures, 
currencies, high water, knots and miles, distances from port 
to port, and so forth, with both diagrams of flags and signals. 
Altogether it is a most handy little volume. 


The Norddeutscher Lloyd Handbook is rather slighter than 
either of these books and more strictly limited to business. Still, 
it is a good handbook, and the way in which the German Com- 

ny is shown in it to be lengthening its cords and strengthening 
its stakes ought to make its English rivals look, not merely to 
their laurels, but to things more vital. Here, too, there is a 
history of the Com which, if shorter than that of the P. and 
O., is more omttd, The “reasons of policy ” which are said to 
prevent more than vague descriptions being given of blockade- 
running exploits through the French fleet during the Franco- 
German War are rather tantalizing and perhaps not very obviously 
reasonable. Surely even a Frenchman would not put dynamite 
coals into the Norddeutscher’s bunkers if these secrets were re- 
vealed? The Company appears to have had rather a struggle of 
it in its earlier days, but the Directors had both luck and pluck. 
The most remarkable instance of both was about thirty years ago, 
when some singularly fainthearted shareholder offered them a 
million thalers’ worth of their own shares at twenty-eight thalers 
the hundred-thaler share. As this was about a quarter of the 
Company’s capital, it is clear that, if it had been refused and 
flung (necessarily at still lower price) on the open market, some- 
thing like ruin must have follow The Directors promptly 
bought the shares at their own risk, saw them quoted before long 
at nearly three times the money, and were able to hold them till 
they could be reissued at par. The “romance of business” does 
not, we confess, often strike us as extraordinarily romantic, but 
this is a favourable instance of it. The chief general article in this 
volume is a good sketch of “Southampton and the South of 
England.” For Southampton, which, though the cradle of the 
P. and O., has, as is well known, long been deserted by that 
‘Company, is still the calling place of the Norddeutscher Lloyd. 


There is one point on which it is worth while to return for a 
moment to The Orient Guide, and that point is the very sensible 
remarks made therein on a subject of great importance—the 
“ sea-voyage-for-invalids ” craze. Onthis Dr. Struthers has some 
words which contrast very remarkably and very creditably with 
the usual “ nothing-like-leather ” style of medical persons attached 
to particular _— or institutions. That a sea voyage, by substi- 
tuting an outdoor for an indoor life, by enforced rest and absence 
of worry, and by its greater uniformity of climatic conditions, 
will almost certainly benefit tolerably robust persons who are 
overworked, have “got their midlands out of order” (as Mr. 
Yellowplush remarked), and so forth, Dr. Struthers does most 
reasonably maintain; but he is equally positive in his warnings 
that there is no “mystic marine virtue” to be hoped for when 
people are in extremis from consumption or “ uncompensated 
valvular disease” (we don’t know what that is; but it sounds 
something like what would happen to a sick chronometer which 
was also a ype a and he speaks out plainly about the 
“criminal and reckless folly” of sending a man who is or is like 
to go wrong in his head to “a place where, if melancholic, he 
«an give himself wholly up to brooding ; if meditating suicide, he 
is reminded every hour of the day and night how easily he can 
throw himself into the sea; and, if tending to be violent, can 
endanger the peace and safety of all on board.” 


HISTORY OF AMERICA.—VOL. VIL.* 


LTHOUGH Mr. Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical 
History will be a monument of American industry and 
scholarship, it can scarcely be considered a successful attempt at 
co-operation in the production of an historical work. The eens 
before us is not a history; it is a collection of papers written in 
different styles and on widely different scales on some phases of 


.* Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited by Justin Winsor, 
Librarian of Harvard University. Vol. VII. London: Sampson Low & 
Wo. (Lim.) 1883. ‘ 


the history of America, together with large masses of biblio- 
graphical matter and criticisms of books, both valuable for purposes 
of reference, and both for the most part unreadable. It opens 
with a paper by Mr. Edward J. Lowell on the relations of the 
United States with Europe from the Declaration of Independence 
to the opening of the negotiations for peace in 1782. As we 
pointed out in our review of the sixth volume, which dealt 
with the War of Independence, it is highly inconvenient to haye 
these relations treated apart from the narrative of the war. The 
two subjects are not merely either the complement of the other, 
but are so intimately connected that they cannot be satisfactorily 
dealt with under separate heads. The reader is told in one volume 
how the Hessians fought at Long Island under Heister, and has to 
find out in the next how it was that they came to be there; he 
comes on the announcement that Lafayette joined the arm 

in Pennsylvania, and, unless he knows it beforehand, must see 

elsewhere for the position which Lafayette held; while the 
narrative of Burgoyne’s disaster is divorced from all notice of 
its most important result, the conclusion of the alliance with 
France. Mr. Lowell begins his chapter with some account of the 
means by which Congress raised money for the prosecution of the 
war. This was not an easy matter, for the majority of the dele- 
gates objected to taxation. “Do you think, gentlemen,” cried 
one, “ that I will consent to load my constituents with taxes, 
when we can send to our printer and get a waggon-load of 
money, one quire of which will pay for the whole?” Paper 
money was accordingly issued in such large quantities that in 
1779 a silver dollar was worth from eight to thirty-eight and a 
half paper dollars. Neither loans nor lotteries met with success; 
a more acceptable device was the confiscation of the estates of the 
loyalists, who received more than three million sterling from the 
British Government as compensation. After the treaties with 
France and Spain the States derived considerable assistance 
from abroad, and even before the treaty with France was made, 
Beaumarchais, who really acted for the French Ministry, sent 
over large supplies to America, carrying on operations for the most 
part as Roderigue Hortalez etCie. Mr. Lowell speaks severely of the 
conduct of England towards the Netherlands. The question is too 
intricate for us to enter upon here, except so far as to remark 
that, self-defence being the first duty of every State, England 
had good cause to resent the trade in contraband and other 
goods which the Dutch were carrying on with her enemies, that the 
treaty of the magistracy of Amsterdam with the Americans was 
only one of many provocations which she had received from Holland, 
and that there is no reason for supposing that she lightly or 
wantonly rushed on a war with a country which was still a 
considerable naval Power at a time when her supremacy on the 
sea was in imminent danger. Some curious particulars are given 


| of the treaties with the German princes for the supply of t > 


In the bargain which’ Colonel Faucitt concluded with 
Duke of Brunswick, the Duke leased a body of his subjects to 
George III. on businesslike terms, virtually agreeing “ to bear 
the loss occasioned by ordinary wear and tear, by death and dis- 
ease in the ordinary course daa, while the “lessee was to 
be liable for any extraordinary waste or deterioration by tempest, 
battle, or pestilence.” The Peace Negotiations of 1782-1783 
form the subject of an able and exhaustive chapter by the Hon. 
John Jay, who has an hereditary claim to discuss this part 
of American history. The only fault to be found with his work 
is that it is out of proportion with the rest of the book andais 
rather heavy reading. He points out with much clearness the 
radical difference between the views entertained by Fox and 
by Shelburne with reference to American independence, and 
traces minutely the progress of the dissension between them. 
Fox was right in contending that the independence of America 
should be acknowledged unconditionally; to make the acknow- 
ledgment a clause in the treaty with France would have been to 
force the Americans to become advocates of the French claims, 
instead of putting them in a position in which every delay in 
making peace naturally appeared to them a consequence 
French greed. Besides, Vergennes was determined not to accept 
the acknowledgment as an important concession to his Court; 
he wanted a better bargain than that. As Jay divined, he 
was anxious to hinder the acknowledgment until France and 
Spain were satisfied, and, accordingly, had no wish to see the 
Americans “ standing on their own legs.” He would have “ shut 
them out from the Mississippi, the Gulf, and the lakes,” and 
hoped to divide the fisheries with England. Mr. Jay has forcibly 
brought out how the efforts of “the French Court to sacrifice 
American claims to her [its] own policy and that of Spain” con- 
vinced the American Commissioners that a separate negotiation 
with England was the best means of “ protecting the dignity 
rights of the Republic.” Vergennes found his schemes checked 
by the relief of Gibraltar—an event which had a determining 
influence on the course of the negotiations—and was soon after 
wards mortified to hear that preliminary articles with Great 
Britain had been signed by the American Commissioners without 
communicating with him. One of the last questions to be decided 
between the two parties was that of compensation to the dis 
ssessed loyalists. The fortunes of these loyalists are traced by 
r. G. E. Ellisin an essay which would have been more interest 
ing had it contained some personal narratives. : 
he Declaration of Peace was followed by a short period of 
political danger, during which the “new-born Republic F 
missed dying in its cradle.” Even before the Articles of 
federation were accepted by all the States, it was evident 
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they would not bear any strain. How weak the bond was which 
held the States together at the close of the war, how nearly it 
was broken, and how, at last, every State, except stubborn little 
Rhode Island, was driven to see that a new Constitution was 
ry for the common safety, are described almost too briefly 
by Mr. Justin Winsor. For the first few years after the Peace 
there was no American nation ; each State did what seemed good 
jn its own eyes, and Congress showed that it was unequal to 
dealing with any question touching the action of the different 
members of the Confederation ; it lacked the power to enforce its 
decrees, and the means to maintain an army or navy or even to 
support public credit. The Massachusetts insurrection secured 
the success of Hamilton's endeavours to bring about a Convention 
to form a new Constitution. Mr. Winsor has a good subject ; it 
isa pity that he has not written better upon it. He should have 
avoided such an obscure and ungrammatical sentence as “ The 
other expression was a general popular aversion to the new 
Society of the Cincinnati, turned largely against that hereditary 
inciple of membership, which was finally discarded.” Mr. G 
Ficknor Curtis takes up the story at the meeting of the Philadelphia 
Convention, and gives a short and clear description of the leading 
inciples which decided the character of the Constitution of 1787. 
fic illustrates the divergence of opinion as to its nature by com- 
menting on three crises in its history. The first of these occurred 
in 1798, when the framers of the Virginia and the Kentucky 
Resolutions asserted the theory of a “ compact to which the States 
are parties,” and declared that in certain cases these parties had a 
right to “interpose for arresting the progress of action contrary 
to their rights and liberties.” The Resolutions did not define the 
mode of interposition, and nothing practical came of them, though 
as they condemned acts of the Federal Government, and formu- 
lated the notion of a natural right of the States, they were a ste 
towards “ nullification,” which was, indeed, expressly mention 
in the Kentucky Resolutions of 1799 as the “rightful remedy.” 
During the war with Great Britain financial difficulties, which 
were aggravated by the measures of the Federal Government, led to 
the meeting of the Hartford Convention of the New England States. 
The effect of this move was to strengthen the Unionist party, for 
it inclined men to look on opposition when founded on State 
sovereignty as rebellion. In 18. 30, however, the protective policy 
of the Government, which was beneficial to the merchants of the 
Northern States, roused the anger of the Southern Legislatures ; 
Calhoun, the Vice-President elect, appeared as the champion of 
State sovereignty, and developed the theory of the right of “ State 
nullification.” A compromise was eflected ; and the result of the 
struggle was that the Federal Government retained its authority 
intact, though it received a warning as to the “ inexpediency at pre- 
sent of pushing that authority to its ultimate consequences.” These 
crises are discussed over again, and much more minutely, in Professor 
Johnston's chapter on the “ History of Political Parties,” which con- 
tains, along with other matters, a sketch of the rise and progress of 
the Anti-Slavery question viewed in its bearing on polities down 
to 1850. The chapter is well written, and presents a succinct and 
lucid account of a somewhat intricate subject. It is followed by 
an essay on the sources of information, by the Editor. Professor 
Soley’s contribution on the “Wars of the United States from 
1789 to 1850” deals principally with naval affairs. In the first 
foreign war of the United States, which was undertaken against 
Tripoli, the officers of the navy were almost all young. They 
showed that they were competent to command—one of them, 
Stephen Decatur, performed a remarkably brilliant feat—and they 
ined experience which enabled them to win several successes 
omg J the war with Great Britain of 1812-1814. The events of 
this later war are chronicled with excessive minuteness, the 
capture of a single brig being ranked as an “important action.” 
In his critical essay Professor Soley uses some harsh language 
with reference to James’s Naval History, which, he says, 
contains “deliberate falsification”; we certainly should not 
care to defend all that James says with reference to the war. 
But the Americans are ungrateful to James, for they have profited 
by his example, and have improved upon it. In his chapter 
on American Diplomacy Dr. Angell tate by pointing out 
the causes of dispute which both England and France had with 
the United States, early in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. These causes were complicated by the war between 
the two European Powers, and for a time it seemed almost 
certain that the Americans would be forced into a war with 
the one or the other of them. Jay’s treaty with Great Britain in 
1794 is carefully discussed. The assertion of the rights of neutrals, 
one of the honourable characteristics of American diplomatic 
history, was not weakened by this treaty; for, while it ranked 
provisions among contraband articles, it provided that compensa- 
tion should be made in case of seizure. Inthe treaty with France 
of 1800 the doctrine of “free ships, free goods” was expressly 
admitted. The negotiations at Ghent which concluded the war 
with Great Britain are recounted at considerable length. Two 
Principles—those relating to impressment and blockades—which 
Were persistently advocated by the Americans, were dis- 
allowed at Ghent ; nor did the United States obtain any of the 
objects for which the war was undertaken. At the close of his 
¢oncise survey of the diplomatic relations of his country with 
other States, br. Angell asserts—and his assertion is —_ by 
that “the policy of the American people has helped [to] 
make the international law of the world more humane and just 
benign.” An Appendix on “Territorial Acquisitions and 


and 
Divisions,” by the Editor and Professor Edward Channing, is a 


valuable addition to the volume; the second Appendix, which 
is long = to be exhaustive, on the “ Portraits of Washing- 
yoo is perhaps scarcely in its right place in an historical 
work, 


LADY BRASSEY’S LAST VOYAGE.* 


it is nearly impossible to take up or to put down this book 
without a feeling of sorrow. It contains the farewell words 
of a bright, brave woman, who, without any special gifts of in- 
tellect or powers of authorship, has been read and translated 
more widely than any traveller or writer of travels who ever 
lived. The writer’s geniality and her quick eye for the pic- 
turesque have made her name, not only known, but cherished, 
in almost every land where man has planted his foot. It is with 
a deep feeling of respect and sympathy for her husband that 
we venture to think that his touching letter to his children is 
of too private and sacred a nature to be given to the public, who 
have hardly a right to be taken into such intimate confidence. 
And yet it is to this pathetic letter that we owe the following 
passages, which of themselves would establish the late Lady 
Brassey's claim to be considered a practical philanthropist :— 

You know how she has laboured in the cause of the St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Association ; how she has taken every opportunity of urging forward 
the work in every place which she visited, in the West Indies, in the Shet- 
lands, in London, at Middlesborough, in Sussex. At all the ports at 
which we touched in our last crui-e she spared no pains to interest people 
in the work..... By years of hard work, in speech, in letter, by inter- 
view, by pamphlet, by personal example and devotion, she spread to multi- 
tudes the knowledge of the art of ministering first aid to the injured. 


In December 1887 the Sunbeam, which was essentially a 
sailing yacht, and burned very little coal, reached Portsmouth 
Harbour after performing her long voyage of 36,000 miles amo 
British possessions in all parts of the world. Lady Brassey he 
and her daughters had gone to Bombay in a P. and O. steamer. 
Lord Brassey joined her there in the yacht. The whole party 
travelled together through Scinde, along the North-West frontier 
of India through Peshawur and the Khyber Pass. In the Nizam’s 
dominions they witnessed a hunting by cheetahs of the famous 
black bucks. Lady Brassey says that it was “a splendid exhi- 
bition of brute strength and agility.” But it was too painful a 
sight for the tender-hearted woman, who says, “I carefully kept 
far enough away not to see any of the painful details which are 
inseparable from such sport, and which must to me always mar 
the pleasures of the chase.” Lady Brassey says @ propos of the 
cheetah, with perhaps too blind a confidence in her reader’s 
knowledge of natural history, that it is “well known” that it has 
toenails like those of a dog, whereas the tiger’s claws are retrac- 
tile like those of a cat. From British India the yacht proceeded to 
Goa. During this voyage the little party on board were much 
shocked by the suicide of Mr. Frank White, who was on his way to 
take up an appointment on the staff of the Melbourne Argus, and 
to whom the Brasseys had given a passage on board the Sunbeam, 
Lady Brassey having secured his services as her temporary private 
secretary. Of Goa Lady Brassey says, “ Never was there a city 
so unlike a city, or even the remains of one, as old Goa, except 
Palmyra. Goa is now, in fact, only a forest of palm-trees made 
gay by tropical flowers. From this mass of vegetation the spire 
of a church rises, or the tower of some ancient building occasion- 
ally peeps forth. No other traces of its bygone splendour could 
be seen, whether one looked upward from the level of the earth 
or downward from the roof of one of the few buildings which 
still remain.” From Goa the Sunbeam sailed for Ceylon, and on 
the voyage Lady Brassey had occasion to make the observation that 
“Sailors are amazingly like sheep in one respect ; for, if one does 
anything at all out of the ordinary course, it is ten to one that his 
shipmates feel bound to follow his example. For instance, after 
a few cases of sunstroke on board, several of the crew reported 
themselves to the doctor as sick, though upon examination he 
found that they were only suffering from the effects of a too vivid 
imagination. Some medicine of a nauseous, but otherwise 
innocent, character was accordingly prescribed, with the satis- 
factory result that all the malades imaginaires are ‘ Quite well, 
thank you, Sir, this morning.” The chapter on Ceylon is very 
interesting ; but we have only time to quote from it the descrip- 
tion of a Cingalese servant's livery, which consists of a long 
swallow-tailed black goat, profusely braided with red and yellow, 
worn over a snowy white cloth wrapped round the waist and 
reaching to the feet ; and that Lord Brassey is strongly of opinion 
that Trincomalee would be of more value in the hands of the 
Indian Government than under the Admiralty. In Burmah Lady 
Brassey was much amused and interested by seeing the elephants 
at work in a timber yard. She says that it is a wonderful exhi- 
bition of strength, patience, and dexterity. The animals tho- 
roughly understand the rights of labour, and nothing will persuade 
them to do a stroke of work after the dinner-bell has rung. At 
Singapore she heard an amusing story of the aquatic adventures 
which arose out of the rival pretensions of the Sultans of Brunei 
and Johore to the hand of the same young lady. We regret that 
we have not space to quote it. 

In writing of Australia, Lady Brassey is very eloquent on the 
hardships of life in the Bush. She says that any woman settling 
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there should not only understand cooking, baking, washing, and 
suchlike feminine arts, but should also know how to ride, drive, 
shoe and saddle a horse, as the men are so often all out on the run. 
Of the kangaroo she tells us a fact that reminds us of the Russian 
traveller and the wolves. When hard pressed by the hunters 
the doe will take her offspring out of her pouch and fling them to 
the dogs, to gain time for her own escape. Advocates of snail- 
eating should read what her Ladyship says of the famous 
béche de mer. In Victoria Lady Brassey was greatly struck 
by the loyalty evinced by the people on the Queen's Jubilee. 
She says’ that “It was worth coming all the thousands of 
miles we have traversed by sea and land to have the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing such loyal enthusiasm.” In Queensland she 
has strange stories to tell of Mount Morgan and its wealth of 

Id. She also tells us that we in the old country can scarcely 

orm an idea of how happy the honest workman’s condition is out 
there ; but she fears that the numerous class of ne’er-do-weels 
is rather encouraged by the policy of the Government. The so- 
called unemployed are mostly utter loafers who will not give a 
fair day’s work for a fair day's wage. Lady Brassey does not 
attempt to hide from emigrants the strain of Colonial life. It 
took one gentleman and his party nearly two years to drive a 
mob of cattle some seven hundred miles, and they had to fight 
the blacks on their way. It is true that this happened five-and- 
twenty years ago. The ladies in those outlying places are spoken 
of by Lady Brassey with great admiration. In spite of their 
rough life, they manage to maintain a high standard of education 
and refinement. “Truly their lives read a lesson to us all, and 
teach us how little real cause we have to grumble at many things 
about which we make a fuss.” 

Life on board the Sunbeam was not always monotonous be- 
tween port and port. One gentleman would give recitations from 
Tennyson, Lord Brassey gave readings, and one of his daughters 
sang “ Little Buttercup” in character, to the intense delight of 
the crew. But poor Lady Brassey says that she dreaded the 
voyage, and began to dislike even sailing. There is much pathos 
in the following entry :-—“ I have been so ill lately and necessarily 
left so much alone when the others were on shore, that my dog 
has become more than ever a companion to me, and never leaves 
my chair or bed for un instant.” Most of our readers know how 
and when the end came. The motto of her life might have been 
summarized in the words of Browning quoted by her husband in 
a speech at Adelaide :— 


The honest earnest man must stand and work, 
The woman also—otherwise she drops 

At once below the dignity of man, 

Accepting serfdom. 

I count that Heaven itself is only work 

To a surer issue. 


The illustrations are generally good, and some extremely pretty ; 
the weak point is the figure-drawing. The picture of the fern- 
tree in Australia strikes us as particularly good, and that of sheep 
swimming across a river is both interesting and amusing. 


FAMILIAR TREES.* 


aE man who loves trees, who can distinguish one from 
another at a mile’s distance in any season of the year, and 
does not mass one and all, like the capricious lady in Pope's satire, 
must be keenly alive to a distinctive suggestion by the title of 
Mr. Boulger’s book. When is a tree a familiar tree? Surely not 
alone, and not primarily, when it is scattered broadcast through 
the land, and is a common object, like the elm between Trent and 
Tamar, but rather when it is associated with our impressionable 
years, when it has grown with our growth, as intimate and com- 
panion, as the linden was to the boyhood of Linnzeus. Thus the 
“poplars four ” of the Poet-Laureate’s youthful song are the 
poet’s familiars. And familiar, in another degree, are the yews 
of Wordsworth, the oak of Cowper, and that Lombardian 
cypress which road-making Napoleon spared and Landor’s sonorous 
_— lifted higher in the heaven of renown. ‘The trees described 
y Mr. Boulger and depicted by Mr. Boot in the dainty volume 
before us are familiar, it is assumed, because they are frequent in 
the country and common to the English landscape. It is the 
species, not some august individual, that is the object of treatment 
and illustration. Yet it may be reasonably urged that several of 
the trees discussed in this second series of Mr. Boulger’s work are 
by no means generally common in Great Britain, nor in districts 
where they do abound do they often assume the state and dignity 
of atree. The spindle (Euonymus europeus) everybody has met 
with in our coppices and hedgerows ; but the tree presented in 
Mr. Boot’s chromolithograph is extremely rare. This gorgeous 
specimen must be taken to represent one of those fair Forfarshire 
goer} of which Mr. Boulger speaks with just appreciation. 
he hazel, again, is much more commonly found in other con- 
ditions of growth than are here figured, springing from some 
ancient stool, or maimed by the woodman’s bill, though 
rous enough under the discipline. The pear and the plum, 

of course, abound in gardens or orchards, and fine examples 


* Familiar Trees. By G. 8. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S. With Coloured 
Plates by W. H. J. Boot. Second Series. London: Cassell & Co. 


of the former may occasionally be met with in woodland ang 
waste; but a plum-tree of the girth and stature displayed jp 
Mr. Boot’s drawing is unusual even in Kent or the Vale of 
Evesham. As a tree, again, the box is to be found only locally 
in a few circumscribed districts in this country ; and it is not a 
little surprising that Mr. Boulger should speak of the maple (Acer 
campestre) as “ not only common,” but “a truly wild tree.” The 
common or cherry laurel is, indeed, a noble tree at times, though 
it is so by grace of nature and the rare good taste of its owner 
who knows how it abhors the pruning-knife. It is almost ag 
little familiar, as a tree, as the cypress of which Mr. Boulger 
treats (Cupressus sempervirens), a species that is exceedingly il} 
represented in England, and far less common than others, such 
as Lawson's and C. macrocarpa. Some two centuries ago this 
tree was a good deal in vogue with planters; but it has long singe 
been replaced by the robuster American kinds, which cannot 
compete with it either in beauty of form or poetry of association, 
Mr. Boulger, we regret to know, dissents from this view. 

These few exceptions being made from Mr. Boulger’s list of 
twenty “ familiar trees,” there remain others of undoubted title, 
as the common elm, the wych-elm, the ash, the aspen, the walnut, 
the birch, the alder, the robinia, the plum, the pear, the yew, 
the stone-pine, the spruce-fir, and the cedar of Lebanon. Mr, 
Boulger’s descriptions are admirably perspicuous; his scientific 
exposition not less sound than ample ; his knowledge of tree-lore, 
local, legendary, and historical, is extensive. His book is very 

leasant reading indeed. There is agreeable evidence in it that 

e is an observer after Gilbert White’s heart, as well as a lover 
of trees who knows his Evelyn and his Gilpin, his Gerard and 
Turner. From the poets and from general literature he has 
drawn instructive illustration, all interesting, and much of it by 
no means at everybody's hand, The tree is discussed from the 
various standpoints of the botanist, the poet, the artist, the 
cunning in woodcraft. Its: form and habit, its growth in all 
stages, its aspect in adversity and when thriving, its folk-lore, its 
enemies and friends, its exotic or native origin, are matters 
comprehended in each division of the author's scheme. The 
botanical synopsis prefixed to the text is skilfully framed for 
the use of the general reader for whom the work is designed. 
It is a pity, perhaps, that Mr. Boulger should perpetuate the 
popular designation “ Acacia” as applied to the robinia, even 
way of concession to vulgar error, especially as the blunder is 
peculiar to this country, and nurserymen are now making a gallant 
effort to re-name the tree aright. A statement (p. 25) with re- 
spect to the varying autumn foliage of the common elm may per- 

ex many observers. The liability to partial change of tint in in- 
Fividual trees is, of course, well known. The horse-chestnut 
shares it with the elm. It will occasionally display a single bough, 
or nae of a bough, that has suffered a change to crimson and 
yellow which is not shared by the whole tree. But a further decay 
of these sunset tints in the elm to a duskier hue, before the actual 
fall occurs, is something beyond our experience. It may be local, 
it cannot be said to be general. Mr. Boot’s drawings are for 
the most part adequately reproduced by the chromolithographs. 
The colouring is often wonderfully near to nature. the 
drawings themselves, the best are those that set forth the flower 
and fruit of the trees. Most of these are good in colour and 
admirable in drawing. 


NEW PRINTS. 


T HE mezzotint by Mr. Edward Slocombe, after Miss Florence 
Graham’s picture “ Little Nell,” recently published by 
Messrs. Buck & Reid, of New Bond Street, is an admirable in- 
terpretation of a taking study of character, which is full of 
freshness and grace, though scarcely the ideal of the novelist’s 
little heroine. Looking out upon the great world from the Old 
Curiosity Shop, Little Nell was surely more childlike, more 
wistful and brooding, than as imaged by Miss Graham. Mr. 
Slocombe’s work is more than a faithful piece of translation. It 
has the richness and depth of tone that contribute so much to the 
magical effect of the mezzotinter’s art. 

From Messrs. Shepherd Brothers we have a proof of a masterly 
etching by Mr. William Hole, after a landscape by the famous 
Norfolk painter, of whom George Borrow uttered so remarkable 
a prophecy some fifty years since—that master, that “ at present 
all-tco-little-considered master, Crome ”—and assuredly the work 
of “ the little dark man with the brown coat and topboots,” has 
never been translated with such complete sympathy and thorough- 
ness of technical resources as in this brilliant plate by Mr. Hole. 
Translation, indeed, is scarcely the term to apply to an etching 
so alive with the painter's spirit. The scene is a placid 
Anglian landscape transfigured by storm; and marvellously 
rendered are the tumultuous sky, the torn vapours, the wil 
lights on the wind-moulded cumulus, the gleaming swollen river 
the aerial distance, and the delicately atmospheric darkness that 
envelops the nearer farm-buildings and trees. Mr. Hole’s success 
is the more notable when it is considered that the finest of the 
etcher’s previous achievements dealt with the landscapes © 
> an artist far removed in style and method from 

me. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


is good to be candid, but it is also dangerous. M. de 
Pressensé, who prefaces his book on the history of the rela- 
tions between England and Ireland from the Union to the present 
day (1) by a statement that he “ began his inquiries with a preju- 
dice for Union and ended them as a Home Ruler,” should have 
stopped there. We do not know that we should have been 
erushed, but we should have had to accept the fact. M. de 
Pressensé, a little later, adds these unlucky words :—“ L’Irlande 
nous est unie par des liens de race, par des souvenirs communs, 
des sympathies partagées. Aussi bien avouerai-je ici sans dé- 
tour que j’ai été heureux de constater l'accord des recherches 
jmpartiales avec l’instinct des cceurs francais.” We are afraid 
that these words somewhat minimize the “ prejudice in favour 
of English authority ” previously spoken of; they certainly 
pit M. de Pressensé’s “ impartiality” in a rather curious light. 
or the rest, his book, though carefully written, is disappoint- 
. We have seldom read a book, calling itself a history of a 
series of hotly-debated points, which is so entirely barren of argu- 
ment. M. de Pressensé has rarely, if he has ever, condescended 
to give a reason for the version, almost always that of the extreme 
Nationalist party, which he gives without, as a rule, so much 
as a foot-note to specify his authority. He lays down the most 
gar assumptions—for instance, that reduction of rent by the 
d Courts proves that the rent had been previously unjust—as 
if they were self-evident truths. Ile actually asserts in so many 
words that the rents fixed by the Court were for “un terme 
indéfini,” and he manifests his “ impartiality” by writing, without 
any hesitation or any proof, that at a certain time Mr. Chamberlain 
was “naturally pleased with a convenient means of remaining 
faithful to the letter of his engagements, while violating the 
spirit.” Thus is it that, as M. de Pressensé modestly says in his 
preface, the cause of Home Rule is “déji gagné au tribunal dhis- 
tore.” “ Au tribunal d’histoire selon M. de Pressensé,” perhaps. 

There is something decidedly pathetic in the slight sadness 
with which M. Max O’Rell contrasts the attitude of Americans 
and of Englishmen towards those who criticize their respective 
countries (2). It is part of our horrid pride, not only that we 
“have no antipathy for anybody: we despise but do not hate 
them,” but that we do not mind anybody saying hard things of 
us. We don’t “ formalize ourselves” when poor creatures do 
this; we smile, we are gently sorry for them, and the incident 
is finished. But Jonathan is other than we, and it is necessary 
to be careful with him. M. Max O’Rell has been very careful. 
He knows that honeycomb is a cloying diet, and he gives his 
Yankees some bitters now and then, but he is on the whole com- 
plimentary. Therefore there is very little to say about him. The 
most interesting thing in his book is a little story at second 
hand of Mr. Chauncy Depew, an American wit. Mr. Chauncy 
Depew does not, it seems, think much of English humour, 
because, making a speech at an English dinner and accusing 
another American wit, General Ilorace Something Porter, of 
entering his cabin at night on the voyage across, and stealing his 
jokes, he overheard an Englishman near saying to his neighbour, 
“That was not the conduct of a gentleman.” The respective 
— as humourists to be assigned, on faith of this story, to M. 

O’Rell, Mr. gee | Depew (who may have been playing on 
the guileless Gaul), and our own anonymous countryman we 
leave to the appreciation of the reader. 

M. Corentin Guyho’s Les hommes de 1852 (3) is a sort of cross 
between a Parliamentary history of the First Chamber of the 
Second Empire (which it is in the main), and a series of “ portraits” 
in the old style, — and moral, of the principal persons con- 
cerned therein, from the Emperor downwards. These portraits 
are rather too elaborate. Catalogues of everybody's eyes, nose, 
Whiskers, coat, and boots are given with illustrative remarks 
such as—“ C’était le nez d’un épicurien éclairé, d’un jouisseur qui 
savait travailler, et d’un sceptique qui avait conservé |’émotion 
mstantanée mais sre.” This is a little overdone ; even Mrs. 
Henry Spiker never saw quite so much in a single nose. Still 
M. Guyho seems to have tried to think and judge, and some of 
his mental characters are better worth attention than his physical 

raits. His book contains the oddest definition of snodbisme we 
ve ever seen ; it is, it seems, “ Un goat et en méme temps une 
éntente de la pose.” 

M. Augustin Cabat’s Academy prize essay on Balzac (Paris : 
Perrin) is a good example ofits kind. It is very laudatory, but not 
uncritical, and it recognizes what Balzaciens too often deny, that 
Balzac’s world is, after all, not the real world, or anything like it. 

Among school-books we have a simple and good First Elements 
of French Grammar, by M. E. Clare (London: Nutt), with plenty 
of exercises ; and two reading-books, Bug Jargal and M. Daudet's 
Za belle Nivernaise (London: Whittaker), by M. Boielle. M. 
Boielle’s introductions and some of his notes are good ; but his 
translations, of which he is very lavish, are not always happy. 

, “ Zounds,” is not a translation at all, or even a happy 
paraphrase. 

The second year's appearance of the useful annual Map (Paris : 
Le Soudier) showing the distribution of the French army for the 
year may be noticed. 


(1) L’Irlande et ! Angleterre. Par ¥. de Pressensé. Paris: Plon. 


(2) Jonathan et son continent. Par Max O’Rell et Jack Allyn. Paris: 
ann Lévy. 
(3) Les hommes de 1852. Par Corentin Guyho. Paris: Calmann 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


NATURE and Man (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) is a book 
that fulfils, with uncommon success, the editorial aims and 
the promise of an expressive title. It comprises a reprint of the 
most important of the later contributions to scientific periodicals 
of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, and a memoir, written by Mr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, designed to set forth the hidden springs that impelled 
this eminent man of science through the many phases of his ver- 
satile career. Science is too often figured by ardent spirits, whose 
apprehension of the “large results of time ” is apt to be imperfect, 
in the Saturnian process of devouring her children, as if Kepler 
offered no lessons to the inheritors of Newton and Lamarck was 
extinguished by Darwin. Dr. Carpenter jn his teaching and 
writings was the consistent exemplar of a more philosophical 
mind. He recognized the continuity of science, even in revo- 
lution. The essays in the present volume, especially the last 
ten, written in the ten last years of his tite, include much 
of his more original work in biological inquiry and much also 
that responds to the characteristic claim, put forth by Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer, that he was in some sort the historian or 
expositor-in-general of scientific progress during half a cent 

of exciting activity. Of his own untiring energy Mr. Carpenter's 
memoir is a faithful and suggestive mirror, to which the essays 
are complemental. Among them we have the essay on Human 
Automatism (1875); the stirring paper on the Limits of Human 
Automatism, with their bearings on psychological questions, 
such as the nature of responsibility, free will, conscience, and 
so forth; the admirable essay on Nature and Law (1880) ; the 
review of the Challenger expedition, enriched by Dr. Carpenter's 
previous researches into deep-sea organisms, ocean currents, 
temperatures, &c., in which the old, well-nigh forgotten dis- 
coveries of Lenz find their merited acknowledgment. And, 
lastly, we have the final, and in some ways masterly, survey 
of Darwin’s position which appeared in the Modern Review 
in 1884, and must be read in conjunction with the interesting 
paper reprinted from a Maltese journal that embodies Dr. Car- 
penter’s earlier impressions of Darwin's theories (105-113). With- 
out possessing the biographical fulness and finish that might be 
looked for by those who know best how to rate Dr. Carpenter's 
labours, Mr. Carpenter's memoir is well written and well pro- 
one A bibliography and an excellent portrait are given, 

ut the volume is without any index. 

That essay-writing may be an imitative art is apparent from 
the literary form of Mr. James Vila Blake’s Essays (Chicago : 
Kerr). Mr. Blake discourses “Of Choice,” “Of Faculty,” “Of 
Luck,” “ Of Vainglory,” and of thirty other fascinating themes, 
with a choiceness of phrase and a quaintness of expression that 
show he is a student of Sir Thomas Browne and Hall, of Florio's 
Montaigne, and Bacon. Chiefly, however, he is Baconian, and, 
with gratitude it must be said, brief. “Anger at the bad is fool- 
ish, because then we are taken by surprise in that which we 
ought to have expected from them; and at the good it is needless 
or impossible ; so that in all cases it is unreasonable, To this 
stoic wisdom I defer, as to most kinds of anger,” &e. “Of 
Death” our author writes as one who has drunk deep of the 
wine of the Hydriotaphia, and is delivered of the lees. Here is 
a pretty Browne-like babble of egotism from Mr. Blake's thoughts 
“On Emergency” :—“I have noticed that short-necked people 
think quickly, the long-necked slowly. Whether this be because 
the head is then the nearer to the centre of the vital effluence in 
the heart or the farther from it I know not, but the fact I have 
observed. Indeed, I have it plainly set forth in myself. For I 
have much mental inertia.” And so on, in this not unamusing 
strain, does the garrulous essayist pursue his blameless way. 

After Mr. Blake there is a sad alterative in Essays on Popular 
Subjects, by Samuel Fothergill (Digby & Long). Here chaos 
reigns, when dulness is not vicegerent. Gladstone and Ritual, 
Socialism in the North, Darwinian Fallacies, and Lord Salisbury 
as the modern Strafford—these are Mr. Fothergill’s popular 
themes, a little belated perhaps, but good enough to be belaboured 
afresh by a platform flail. Fye! what a dust is here for the 
honest throats and the eyes of the electorate ! 

The latest of the great family of birthday books—The Chaucer 
Birthday Book, compiled by Harriet Waechter (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.)—is a ly volume of well-chosen extracts, printed in a 
bold and legible form of black letter, and embellished at the title 
with a fair reproduction of the portrait from the Hoccleve in the 
Harleian MSS. The choice of type and the unmodernized text 
betoken a praiseworthy courage. It is well to have the language 
of Chaucer undisturbed, even in a birthday book. “The anti- 
quity,” as Leigh Hunt said, “ is ey of the costume,” and the 
types of the Chiswick Press gratify a natural sentiment. 

Mir. Philip Milford has been induced to compile a Pocket 
Dictionary of Mining Terms (Effingham Wilson) through the 
confession of a friend who has put money into mines and cannot 
follow the reports in mining journals because “they are so full of 
technicalities.” There is undoubtedly a class of investors that 
should benefit by Mr. Milford’s timely little guide. The voca- 
bulary can scarcely be called a dictionary, but it supplies, in com- 
pact form, all the ‘information that the guileless shareholder is 
generally ignorant of. 

Division II. of the Book of the Farm, by Mr. Henry Ste 
(Blackwood & Sons), deals, for the most part, with food and food 
constituents, systems of feeding and fattening, and the manage- 
ment of cattle generally. It is revised, and to a great extent re- 
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written, by Mr. James Macdonald, and contains six full-page 
plates depicting some well-known prize cattle. 

Mr. J. H. Murray’s Sixpenny Illustrated Dictionary (Rout- 
ledge) possesses merits of another kind than cheapness and sound 
selection. The definitions are excellently brief and exact. The 
two hundred and more tiny woodcuts, however, are anything but 
desirable. Some of them, instead of amplifying or illustrating 
definition, require themselves definition. Who wants to know 
what a pineapple is like or what an ash-tree? Ingenious and 
tiresome children might profitably be put to the task of decipher- 
ing these cuts. 

Pen and Ink Notes of the Glasgow Evhibition (Virtue & Co.), 
with its series of illustrations by Mr. Raffles Davison, forms 
a pleasant memento of a very remarkable piece of local enter- 
prise. It embodies, on the eclectic principle, an account of 
nearly all the most important features of the various sections of 
the Exhibition, all of which come in for a fair share of pictorial 
treatment. Perhaps the most attractive to those who dwell out- 
side Glasgow are such illustrations as the Bishop’s Castle and 
the Gray Street Front. With local celebrities the book abounds, 
and for this reason it should prove popular to all good citizens 
asa record of the energies and talents which Glasgow was enabled 
to put forth to such good purpose last year. Mr. Robert Walker, 
the Secretary of the Art Section, who is responsible for the text, 
has acquitted himself of his task with a due sense of this little 
book’s unpretentious claims. 


The latest volume of “The Ancient and Modern Library of - 


Theological Literature” (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) is The Cathedral, 
by Isaac Williams, B.D.,a book which will always remain the 

ief _— expression of a certain school of ecclesiastical 
thought. 

Captain Cook's Voyages Round the World have been republished 
(Ward, Lock, & Co.), in a ponderous volume, but with a multi- 
tude of multifarious illustrations which are likely to make the 
evergreen book more popular than ever with boys. 

The Prince of Wales’ Speeches and Addresses, 1863-1888 
oo Murray), have been edited by Mr. James Macaulay, A.M., 

-D., Edin. They have all been delivered at public functions of 
one kind or another, and, with Mr. Macaulay’s connecting 
narrative, they form a pretty complete record of the Prince's 
public life since his father the Prince Consort’s death, The 
editor has written an introductory sketch of the Prince's life 
before his marriage, making much of his visits to the Continent 
and to Canada and the United States. The character of His 
Royal Highness’s speeches is well known—their good-nature, 
their tact, their complete savoir-dire—and it is valuable to have 
an authentic record of them in a permanent form. 

Professor Henry Morley’s English Writers: an Attempt 
Towards a History of English Literature (Cassell & Co.), has 
reached the fourth volume. This deals with the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and is divided into two books, the present volume being 
the first. The Romaunt of the Rose, Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
Richard of Bury, the Miracle Plays, the Cursor Mundi, John 
Gower, the Chroniclers, Sir John Maundeville and his Travels, 
and William Langland, and the Vision of Piers Plowman—this is 
the old ground over which Professor Morley treads anew. It 
must be said that he has done so lightly, considering the immense 
amount of research necessary to such a task. One cannot, how- 
ever, fail to see that this work, good as it is in so many points, 
is neither a reference book nor a student’s manual, supplying as 
it does not enough to be final and too much for any ordinary 
student to grapple with successfully. 

Among new editions we have Culture and Anarchy, by 
Matthew Arnold (Smith & Elder); Professor Tyndall’s Diamag- 
netism and Magne-Crystallie Action (Longmans & Co.) ; Professor 
R.C. Jebb’s Bentley (Macmillan); King Edward the Sixth, Supreme 
Head, by Frederick George Lee, D.D. (Burns & Oates); Miss 
C. D. Yonge’s Pillars of the House, two volumes (Macmillan); 
The Young Stepmother, by the same author (Macmillan) ; A Guide 
to Trinidad, by J. H. Collens (Elliot Stock); What will he do 
with it? “Pocket Volume” edition (Routledge); and Dr. 
William Murrell’s Massotherapeutics (H. K. Lewis). 

We have received a new and popular edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Two Years Ago (Macmillan); a new edition of that 
charming novel, The Story of an African Farm, by Ralph Iron 
(Chapman & Hall); and Count Tolstoi’s Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Youth (Vizetelly), and Ivan Ilyitch (Walter Scott). 

We have also received the Ingoldsby Legends, first series, in 
“ Routledge’s Pocket Library”; Voices of Prayer and Praise, by 
M. E. Townsend (Hatchards); Every Morning, being “ First 
Thoughts for First Hours,” by Joseph Parker, D.D. (Burnet & 
Co.); the “lending” Catalogue of the Portsmouth Free Public 
Library, compiled by Tweed D. A. Jewers (Portsmouth: Nichol- 
son) ; ‘ons on Light, by Miss Adams (Relfe); and the 
English Church Union Directory for 1889. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 

_ entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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The Saturvay Review és duly registered for transmission abroad, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| ,YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and r, Mr. Henry Irvine.— 

MACBETH. Every Evening at 7.45. Overture,7.40. Macbeth, Mr. Henry Irving; 
Lady Macbeth. Miss Ellen Terry. . 

Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, or by letter or telegram. Carriages 11.—LYCEUM. 


LOBE THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. RicHarp MANSFIELD. 
theatre of Mr. Mansfield, - Shake- 
Manager. 
(GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET. 
NOW OPEN. SECOND SERIES OF 
A CENTURY of BRITISH ART. 
INCLUDING a SMALL COLLECTION of PASTELS of the PERIOD. 

WORKS by HOGARTH. CONSTABLE, GAINSBOROUGH, TUKNER, REYNOLDS, 

WILKIE, ROMNEY, COTMAN, &e. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING, from Ten to Six. 


OYAL HOUSE of STUART.—EXHIBITION of POR- 
tickets, EW GA LEERY. Regent Street 


GOciETY of AUTHORS (INCORPORATED).—The COM- 
MITTEE most earnestly advise AUTHORS to REFUSE SIGNATURE to sy 
agreements submitted to them which contain, as an integral part of the agreement, * 
schedule purporting to be an estimate of the Cost of uction. Such an agreement once 
signed is found to be most difficult to set aside. even though the estimate be exorbitant and 
fraudulent. By Order, 

4 Portugal Street, W.C. 8. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, Secretary- 


Akt PHOTOGRAPHS of PAINTING, STATUARY, 
VIEWS, ARTISTS’ STUDIES, &c. Varieties sent to all countries for selection. 
ERDMANN & SCHANZS, : 4 Salcott Road, ‘Clapham J unction, London. Catalogue free. _ 
MANCHESTER CHAMBER of COMMERCE.—The Board 

of Directors is prepared to receive applications for the office of SECRETARY to the 
Chamber, and it is reque-ted that such applications be sent in, not later than the 23rd inst. 
add. to the President. The Secretary will be required to give his entire time to the 
duties of the Chamber. 


TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
(THE ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their large, fall- 
wered steamship “CHIMBORAZO,” tons ister, 3,9 horse power, 
Lenten on the lath of March, fora THIRTY SEVEN Devs CRUISE, visiting Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Leghorn. Genoa, Nice, Mal Cadiz. 
The * CHIMBORAZO " is fitted with the electric light, hot and cold baths, &e. 


Cuisine of the highest order. 
\ Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C- 


F. GREEN & CO. 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. 
or Terms and further particulars apply to the lateer firm. 
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CkY STAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, February 9 

a at Three._OTTO HEGNER, the Wonderful Child Pianist, will play with CRYSTAL 

i PALACE ORCHESTRA Beethoven's CONCERTO, No. 3 in C Minor, and the following 

4 solos :—Chant, Polonaise (Chopin, Liszt), Gnomenreigen (Liszt) The programme will alse 

i) include Overture to the new French opera,“ LE ROL D'Ys " (Lalo), nary No.8 in F 

I (Beethoven), and Overture “ Rienzi" (Wagner). Vocalist, Miss EMILY S#ADA. Con- 

| ductor, Mr. AUGUSTUS MANNS. Seats numbered, 3s. 6d. and os.; unnumbered, !s- 

| 


